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The Consumers’ Observation Post 


TOOTH PASTE CONTAINING A FLUORIDE COMPOUND has received official rec- 
ognition by the American Dental Association as "effective" in preventing 
dental cavities. This is the first and only product of its type to receive 
A.D.A. approval. The endorsement of Crest put out by Procter and Gamble 
was based on the results of a series of tests at Indiana University and in 
a suburb of Minneapolis. The importance of this endorsement had far-—reach- 
ing effects as indicated by the fact that Procter and Gamble stock advanced 
13-3/4 points in 3 days after the information became public. The applica- 
tion of stannous fluoride in a tooth paste is, of course, a much less ex- 
pensive technique than general fluoridation of municipal drinking water, 
although the A.D.A. insists that Crest is only an aid in combating dental 
decay, not a cure-all, or a substitute for fluoridatior community water 
supplies. 
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MADRAS, that attractive cotton fabric from India that "fades pleasing- 
ly," is losing some of its popularity. Consumers are discovering that 
they don’t really want garments that are not fast-dyed and hence bleed 
when they are washed, and may shrink also. The man who has worn a fashion- 
able India Madras jacket in the rain is not at all pleased——nor is his 
wife—-when his white dress shirt shows stains that do not respond to ordi- 
nary washing or bleaching. 

i 

LOSING WEIGHT is effectively done only by cutting down on food intake. 
According to Dr. Walter Modell of Cornell University Medical College, 
drugs currently available provide only short-lived symptomatic relief. 

More important are the patient’s will power, his motivation for reducing, 
and the psychological reason for his obesity in the first place. Dr. 

Modell takes the position that "pep" pills, pills that are bought on pre- 
scription, or pills containing nutritional elements, are of little value. 
Part of the difficulty in keeping the weight down he ascribes to social 
habits, particularly the business luncheon with cocktails, the before-meal 
highball, and canapes. All combine to make it hard to maintain the slim 
figure so fashionable today and so desirable, in men especially, for health 
and longevity. 
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THOSE WHO DO THEIR OWN REPAIR WORK on the family car should first re- 
move their wrist watches, for safety’s sake. A patient of one of our physi- 
cian subscribers short-circuited his car’s battery via the metal band of 
his wrist watch, while he was working on his car. The band became red hot 
and left an imprint on the back of his wrist where the skin received a 
severe burn. The results of such an accidental contact of a watch band (or 
a ring) could be very serious, in some instances. 


* * * 


IN BUYING A NEW REFRIGERATOR, do have a clear understanding of its 
features before signing the contract and making your down payment. Caution 
in this regard may save considerable irritation at a later date. Each of 
the new refrigerators, for example, is put out in a number of different 
models with different features. There is a "frost-free" combination that 
does not require defrosting at any time. (Note to thrifty consumers: your 
electric bill will be higher for this type.) The manufacturer also offers 
a conbination that has an "automatic defrost" device in the refrigerator 
section; this is not "frost-free." The company will also offer a conven- 
tional refrigerator with a manual defrost that has to be turned on and 
turned off, and some water may need to be mopped up after the defrosting 
action is complete. This will likely be the most economical model for the 
woman who has the time and patience to carry out the defrost operation. 
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CHAPPING AND SORENESS OF THE HANDS after frequent contact with soap 
(or detergent) and water is a common complaint of homemakers, not only in 
this country but abroad. The British Medical Journal points out that the 
irritation is chiefly due to the action of soap and that most, if not all, 
other cleansers have a similar effect. The only real cure for the condi- 
tion is a reduction of the frequency and duration of washing. The Journal 
notes that wearing rubber gloves is helpful provided a cotton glove (or 
lining) is worn inside (since rubber will macerate the skin if kept in 
direct contact with it for a substantial length of time). The Journal also 
recommends a layer of lanolin applied to the hands before immersion and an 
additional application afterwards. 

2 ae 

AVOCADOS are a good source of unsaturated vegetable fat for those who 
have need to worry about their cholesterol level. According to studies 
conducted by Dr. Wilson C. Grant at Veterans Administration Hospital, Coral 
Gables, Florida, eating avocados daily actually decreased serum cholesterol 
in half of an experimental group of medical patients; the other half 
showed no increase in serum cholesterol in spite of an increase in total 
fat and calorie consumption. 

* *+ 

THE APPEAL OF DISCOUNT HOUSES is still strong, but some consumers are 
beginning to wonder. According to a survey of 1000 homemakers made by 
Ward J. Jenssen, Inc., of Los Angeles, about 22 percent rejected the idea 
that discount stores were cheaper than most retail outlets. An additional 
29 percent expressed the thought that the basic idea of selling at a dis- 
count was a good one, but that most discount stores with which they were 
familiar had not lived up to what they had anticipated. Approximately 46 
percent believed that only second-rate or factory-rejected merchandise of 
name brand items was carried by discount houses. 


* * 


FIVE-YEAR GUARANTEES are offered by a Midwest appliance dealer to 


combat the inroads of discount houses. The Charles V. Weise Co., of Rock- 
ford, Illinois, advertised a five-year written guarantee for Presto, 
Proctor, and Silex electric housewares. The store’s manager believes that 
the store has been the first in this country to promote such a broad 
guarantee, and noted an excellent response to it from consumers. 


* * 


THE TYPICAL AMERICAN WOMAN uses a dozen pairs of stockings a year, ac- 
cording to a DuPont survey. Full-—fashioned hose are more in demand by 
older women; 57 percent of the women over 45 queried said that they wore 
only full-fashioned. On the other hand, 31 percent of the women under 21 
reported that they wore seamless exclusively. 
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THOSE UNSOLICITED LETTERS that you receive in the mail with attractive 
offers of many kinds are not so numerous now that postage rates have gone 
up. The direct-mail technique is one extensively used by Consumers’ Re- 
search to bring to the attention of potential new subscribers information 
about our work. It is an expensive and low pressure method, that is 
often effective. The person who is not interested can, and often does, 
throw the direct-mail appeal into the wastebasket. There is no insistent 
salesman, no loud commercial, no billboard to screen off an attractive 
view. There are many companies that, for a fee, address envelopes from 
mailing lists which they have secured from various sources, on the promise 
not to copy the names. People who buy by mail frequently are on many lists 
and may receive several identical offers at about the same time. When an 
address is wrong, it is sometimes possible to get it corrected by marking 
the request on the order form which is coded to indicate where the list 
came from. It is usually impossible, however, to get a name removed from a 
mailing list, for the reason that most of those who own mailing lists which 
they have available for rental wish to keep them as large as possible. 


(The conlinualion of this section is on page 37) 
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Consumers’ Research is a non-profit 
institution. It is organized and operates 
as a scientific, technical, and educational 
service for consumers The organization 
has no support from business or industry. 
its funds come solely from the ultimate 
consumers who read Consumer Bulletin. 


Scientific and technical staff. editors, and 
associates: F. J. Schlink, R. Joyce, D. C 
Aten, M. C. Phillips, Erma A. Hinek, 
F. X. Hinek, Donald M. Berk and A. R. 
Greemeaf. Editorial Assistants: Mary 
F. Roberts, B. Beam, and Ellen J 
Snyder. Business Manager: C. D 
Cornish 


Consumer Bulletin is issued monthly by 
Consumers’ Research inc., at Washing- 
ton, N J. Copyright, 1960, by Consumers’ 
Research, inc., Washington, N. J.; all 
rights reserved. Subscription price (12 
ssues), $5 per year U S.A. (Canada and 
foreign, $5.20). For libraries, schools, 
and colleges, a special subsuription of 
nine monthly Bulletins (October-June, 
nclusive) is available at $3; Canada 
and foreign, $3.20. 


For a change of address, give your old 
address as well as your new one, includ- 
ng postal zone number. Allow five 
weeks for the change to become effective. 


Responsibility for all specific state- 
ments of fact or opinion at any time made 
by Consumers’ Research lies wholly with 
the technical director and staff of the 
organization. 


Note: Consumers’ Research does not 
permit the use of any of the material in 
ts Bulletin for any sales promotion, 
publicity, advertising, or other com- 
mercial purposes. Application for per 
mission to reprint for other purposes 
should be made by letter to Consumers 
Research, Washington, N.J 


Listings usually are arranged in alpha- 
betical order by brand name (not in order 
of merit, under eact quality or perform- 
ance rating. A numeral 1, 2, or 3 at the 
end of a listing indicates relative price, 
| being low, 3 high. Where the 1, 2 3 
price ratings are given, brands in the 1, 
or least expensive group, are listed alpha- 
betically, followed by brands in price 
group 2, also in alphabetical order, etc. A 
quality judgment is wholly independent 
of price. 


This publication is authorized to be 
mailed at the special rates of postage pre- 
scribed by Sec. 132.122, Postal Manual 


Entered as second-class matter, Noverm- 
ber 9, 1934, at the Post Office at Wash- 
ngton, N J., under the Act of March 3, 
1879; additional entry at Easton, Pa 
Printed in US.A 
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MINIATURE TRAINS 


For Christmas, or the year round 


CONSTRUCTION of the first railroad in America 
began in 1828, and since then the railroads in the 
United States have grown to a 225,000-mile net 
work. Railroads are still the only means of travel 
to some of our country’s towns, cities, and to 
several places of scenic beauty. To many peopl 
railroading with its suggestion of the thrills of 
far-away places has a never-ending appeal. Some 
photograph the various phases of railroading 
others collect railroad antiques. Many more 
dulge in the hobby known as model railroading 
and build scale models and track layouts. 

Model railroading had a crude beginning before 
the turn of the century. Primitive, handmad 
facsimiles of early railroad equipment were avail 
able to those who could afford them Mode 
trains became popular in the early 1900's, whe 
Ives and Lionel began to sell their toy trains. Th 
hobby has since grown by leaps and bounds, 
what is now a very popular American: pastime 
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Which kind? 

Three gauges (track widths) dominate the toy 
train field at the present time. The gauges are 
O,S,and HO. O gauge is the largest of the three, 
HO roughly half the size of O gauge (hence, the 
designation half-O or HO), and S intermediate 
(between O and HO). (See Table I.) 

Two large manufacturers have the lion’s share 
of the business; they are Lionel and American 
Flyer. Lionel is the oldest established maker of 
toy trains and, like American Flyer, sells large- 
and small-gauge trains. American Flyer produces 
some of the better-built train equipment on the 
market and has a reputation for a good service 
organization 

The biggest decision for the buyer to make is: 
“What gauge’? For families with small children 
(5 to 10 years) the larger, more rugged O-gauge 
trains are considered desirable. O-gauge trains 
can be played with and handled roughly, and the 





large wheels can be placed on the track easily 
Families with older children (10 to 15 years) may 
consider the smaller HO-gauge trains. HO-gauge 
trains are less expensive than O-gauge trains, and 
the layout cau be expanded with the building of 
equipment and structures from kits. 

Since space is a real problem in today’s modern 
homes and apartments, the dweller in towns or 
cities will usually find it necessary to hold to 
reasonable dimensions his dreams of a railroad 
empire unless, of course, he has extra basement or 
garage space. Use of trains running on smaller 
gauge tracks has helped to solve the problem of a 
hobbyist with limited space. Only a small oval 
of O-gauge track will fit a 4 by 8 foot piece of 
plywood, while, with HO-gauge track, over twice 
as much is possible in the same space. 

Before one goes out to shop for a train set, he 
should have a good idea of just what he wants 
and about how much he can spend. The buyer 
should decide whether he will participate in the 
enjoyment and care of the trains (in which case 
he may give consideration to a smaller gauge), 
or whether the child himself will be responsible 
for use and care of the train. One may purchase 
an engine and a few cars or an entire train set, 
but it is important to have some idea of the 
youngster’s own wishes and the degree to which 
he looks forward to owning toy train equipment. 
The child may react unfavorably about playing 
with toy trains and leave the parents disappointed, 
perhaps with an empty pocketbook, and many 
dollars’ worth of toy trains lying around unused 

The prices of trains vary, depending upon the 
size and construction. Mass-produced locomo- 
tives are less expensive than carefully constructed 
scale models, but perform comparatively well. 
The scale model's precision motor and gearing 
will give long years of service, and will consider- 
ably outlast the motor and gearing in a cheaper 
locomotive 


Table |—summary of gauges 





Gauge °o Ss HO 





Track width, in. (inside rail head 1\% % 650 


Scale, in. (or mm.) to the foot yy 3/16 3.5mm 


Proportion (relative size 1:48 1:64 1:87.1 





The three track gauges and average scale rail heights in actual size 


qt — J 


HO gauge 





O gauge S gauge 





A train set under the Christmas tree is an 
American tradition for boys of a certain 
age. A good many millions of dollars are 
spent annually for miniature trains and ac- 
cessories, and many Americans, young and 
old alike, become involved in one of the 
most fascinating of constructional hobbies 











The most popular brands of trains are listed in 
the accompanying table, with approximate price 
level and quality judgment. (See Table II, page 8.) 

Plastics have had their influence on model 
trains as on most other items used by consumers. 
Most of today’s trains are constructed in whole 
or in part of plastic, unlike the early toy trains 
which were made of “tinplate."” Underbody de- 
tails, couplers, and truck assemblies are metal in 
O and S gauges, but usually plastic in HO gauge. 
Plastic has great advantages to the manufacturer 
Sharp details can be reproduced easily and at low 
cost. Some manufacturers even construct their 
locomotives of plastic, which is undesirable be- 
cause of the hot area created around the motor 
after unusually long periods of operation. The 
heat may cause melting of the body shell. There 
is no doubt that for long life and ruggedness, 
metal construction is best. 

The coloring and lettering of cars and locomo- 
tives are done in two different ways. Some 
makers use a colored, glossy plastic, with en- 
graved lettering. Others finish their equipment 


with spray painting and silk screened or “decal” 
The finishes of most equipment are 


lettering. 
durable and will withstand a great deal of han- 
dling by children. 


The toy train market 
Toy trains can be purchased almost anywhere 
around Christmas time. They are sold in depart- 
ment stores, discount houses, drug stores, and 
supermarkets, besides the customary toy and 
hobby shops. The latter usually sell at or close 
to the established list price, while the others are 
likely to sell at a discount of from 30 to 40 percent 
off the list price 

Due to the tough competition of discount 
stores, the small toy and hobby shops are often 
forced to discontinue the handling of toy trains, 
and concentrate instead on the selling of kits, 
which usually hold their established list prices 

Discount stores generally have no repair service 
or facilities for maintaining a stock of repair 
parts. Their sales people are seldom willing to 
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make adjustments or give helpful advice to the 
consumer. The small specialized hobby store, on 
the other hand, likely to be staffed with well-in- 
formed people who know their merchandise, will 
assist you in individual layout problems, and are 
capable of repairing or making almost any ad- 
justment for trouble that might develop with 
your trains. 


Model train operation 

The toy-train enthusiast of today must know 
some basic principles of electricity before he even 
opens the toy train set’s box. Today’s trains are 
not quite so simple as they were in grandfather's 
day. 

Motors used in the different scales of model 
railroading operate on the same principle, but 
the manner in which they drive the wheels differs. 
There are direct- or worm-gear drives, and rubber- 
band drives. Some of the gears in the direct-drive 
or worm-gear types are nylon, but work as well as 
metal. In some of the cheaper mass-produced 
trains, a type of drive known as the rubber-band 
is used in the locomotive, but this is a poor sub- 
stitute for the conventional direct-drive or worm- 
gear system. The rubber-band drive is not nearly 
as dependable as the other types. 


In model railroading, there are two types of 
track electrical-circuit systems, the three-rail and 
the two-rail types. The three-rail track uses 
alternating current (a.c.), and is the simplest for 
the beginner to work with. The center rail is 
“live” and the current passes from this rail to the 
locomotive by means of a pickup shoe. The out- 
side rails complete the circuit. The common toy 
transformer using 115-120 volt house current 
furnishes the power at a stepped-down, safer work- 
ing voltage. The two-rail system uses direct cur- 
rent; the only exception is American Flyer S 
gauge which uses a.c. In d-c two-rail systems, the 
right rail in the direction of motion is the positive 
pole of the circuit. Direct current is obtained 
from a transformer-rectifier, which transforms 
ordinary a-c house current into the proper low 
voltage d.c. (12 volts approximately) necessary 
for train operation. 

Prices of a-c transformers and d-c transformer- 
rectifiers (the latter referred to as “‘ power packs”’ 
range from $8 to $20, or more when they include 
elaborate control systems. The two largest manu- 
facturers of trains make their own power packs 
and transformers, while others sell brands made 
by others, or leave the selection of power supplies 
and controls up to the individual. American 


Table 1!—popular miniature trains 





Track 


American Flyer (Gilbert 2 rail 
2 rail 


Athearn 2 rail 


Fleischmann 2 rail 
imported, West Germany 


Kusan 2 rail 
Lionel 2 rail 


3 rail 


Marx (sold by Sears and Wards 2 rail 


3 rail 
Penn Line 2 rail 


Revell 2 rail 


Tyco (Mantua 2 rail 


Varney 2 rail 


Current type* 


Train | Judgment of 
Couplers Construction quality 


scale N.M.R.A. plastic- excellent 


metal 
plastic- excellent 
metal 


toy toy 


scale N.M.R.A. plastic good 


scale N.M.R.A, plastic- excellent 


metal 


toy toy plastic fair 


scale N.M.R.A. plastic good 


toy toy plastic- good 
metal 


scale N.M.R.A. plastic fair 


toy y plastic- fair 

metal 
scale N.M.R.A. plastic- excellent 
metal 


excellent 


plastic 


scale 


scale N.M.R.A. plastic- excellent 

metal 
scale 1.M.R.A. plastic- excellent 
metal 





* Ready-to-run, completely assembled and painted. Athearn, Kusan, Penn Line, Tyco (Mantua), and Varney trains are available in kit form, also 
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Flyer and Lionel offer for their trains a wide selec- 
tion of controls, which can be used with trains of 
other makes. Model Rectifier and Scintilla are 
two of the best known makes of model train 
controls. 

Three kinds of metal are used for model train 
tracks. American Flyer S-gauge and Lionel O- 
gauge rails are steel, and Marx O-gauge rails are 
aluminum. However, every domestic manufac- 
turer of HO gauge uses solid brass rails (made by 
Atlas). The kind of metal is not too important, 
as long as the track is kept clean; rails, by ac- 
cumulating dust and dirt, cause poor electrical 
contact and uneven running. 

The beginner with his first set of trains on 
Christmas morning is anxious to get them on the 
track and running. However, there are several 
do’s and don'ts to bear in mind when setting up a 
model-train layout. 1) Never lay track directly 
upon a carpet or rug; a fire may be started if a 
short circuit develops. 2) Keep the tracks well 
away from artificial rain, tinsel, and other Christ- 
mas decorations. 3) Be sure the train set is 
placed near a power receptacle, in order to elimi- 
nate need for an extension cord; this will help 
prevent possible tripping over cords, and resulting 
short circuits that might result from a worn cord. 
Most manufacturers supply instructions for the 
use and care of trains; follow them carefully 


The hobby and its organizations 


After an individual has made the decision to take 
up the hobby of model railroading, the sky—or 
rather his time, space, and pocketbook—is the 
limit! Some are content with a once-a-year (or 
small year-round) layout for the children (or may- 
be for Dad!). But adults who pursue the hobby 
for all it’s worth often make very substantial out- 
lays. Consumers’ Research knows of individuals 
who have spent as much as five to ten thousand 
dollars for a carefully-built model railroad system! 
Their model railroads have complete miniature 
yards and terminals, and include vast amounts of 
rolling stock and locomotives. Miniature moun- 
tains, rivers, and farm lands are beautifully com- 
bined with the track layout. Many people operate 
and manage their model railroads in the same man- 
ner as a real-life railroad (but without government 
regulations!). They issue passes, stock certifi- 
cates, and even detailed timetables which are 
strictly adhered to. 

Model railroading is a hobby for which ample 
information, fellowship, and cooperation are readi- 
ly available. -The National Model Railroad As- 
sociation (P. O. Box 1238, Station C, Canton 8, 
Ohio), which publishes a monthly bulletin, claims 
a membership in excess of 10,000 (they hold an 


annual three-day convention). The N. M. R. A. 
(celebrating its 25th Anniversary) works effective- 
ly with manufacturers for standards in making 
model trains. 

The N. M. R. A. issues a certificate known as 
the “Seal of Conformance” to manufacturers 
whose products meet the N. M. R. A. require- 
ments. This seal is something the buyer should 
look for in making his selection 

Besides the N.M.R.A., there are thousands of 
clubs throughout the country made up of from 
few to hundreds of members, united for the mutual 
enjoyment of model railroading. Model railroad- 
ing is a pastime enjoyed by people in all fields, 
from medicine to business. Top-flight entertain- 
ers relax with model railroading, and politicians 
devote some of their leisure time, in between de- 
bates! These people achieve relaxation that calms 
their nerves, and they derive much satisfaction 
from putting together and operating something 
they themselves have planned and selected. 


Recommended reading 
Books 


The Complete Book of Model Railroading, by | ouis 
H. Hertz. Copyright 1951 335 pages, illustrated. 
$4.95. Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp., 30 Church 
St.. New York 7, N.Y. One of the best general model 
railroad books available 


Frank Ellison on Model Railroads. Copyright 1954 
144 pages, illustrated. Paperbound, 75c. Fawcett Pub 
lications, Inc., Greenwich, Conn. For the advanced 
model railroader looking for new techniques 


The Model Railroad Book, by Commander Warren 
Copyright 1954 144 pages, illustrated 
Paperbound, 75c. Fawcett Publications, Inc., Green 
ich, Conn. A complete book for the beginner 


Other books, on specific phases of model railroading, are 
available from: Kalmbach Publishing Co., 1027 N 
Seventh St., Milwaukee 3, Wis.; Penn Publications, Inc 
31 Arch St., Ramsey, N.J.; and Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corp . 30 Chure h st New York 7 N Y 


Morgan 


Periodicals 


Model Railroader, published monthly by Kalmbach 
Publishing Co., 1027 N. Seventh St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 
Single copies, 50c; one year subscription, $6. A well 
planned magazine for the advanced model railroader 


Model Trains, published six times a year by Kalmbach 
Publishing Co., 1027 N. Seventh St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Single copies, 35c; one year, $2. Considered an ideal 
magazine for the beginner. 

Railroad Model Craftsman, published monthly by 
Model Craftsman Publishing Corp., 31 Arch St., Ramsey, 
N.J. Single copies, 50c; one year subscription, $5. A 
magazine of interest to all model railroacers. 
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How the air we breathe 
affects our sense of well-being 


Positive ions, if too many are present in the atmosphere, 


are not good for one; negative ions play.a part in helping to give 


a sense of health and vigor, according to some researchers— 


But don’t rush out, yet, to buy a “negative-ion generator.” 


IN this atomic age of ours, with its multitudes of 
exceedingly well-trained and highly-specialized 
experts in all branches of scientific knowledge, 
investigators have tended to apply their research 
energies to more objective and readily measurable 
qualities than one’s sense of energy and well-being. 
In recent years, however, interest has been revived 
in the physiological importance of stimulation of 
man’s senses by changes in the weather. 

There are indications that ionized particles in 
the air may play a very important role in deter- 
mining the individual's reaction to his environ- 
ment, especially the environment of weather, 
climate, and working space. 


Effects on man of changing 
atmospheric conditions 
As long ago as 1780, Bertholon published a book 
in which he discussed the therapeutic properties 
of atmospheric electricity. Many people have ob- 
served and commented upon the effects produced 
on human beings by various hot, dry winds such 
as the Sirocco of Southern Italy which engenders 
a marked oppressive feeling or the Féhn on the 
northern side of the Alps which makes one feel 
warm and relaxed and has important local effects 
on human activities and energy. And there are 
other “special’”’ winds the world over which also 
affect human beings, such as the Khamsin in 
Egypt, the Leste and Leveche in Spain, and our 
own Chinook in the northwestern United States 

The exact mechanisms which produce effects 
on man and his ailments and activities are not 
known, but an hypothesis was advanced 60 years 
ago by Czermak that positive ions exert adverse 
effects on persons who are sensitive to changes 
in the weather and it does seem possible that there 
may be a connection between the observed ef- 
fects of wind and weather upon human activities 
and the state of the air with regard to its content 
of positive and negative ions. 

In recent years, medical men working along 
with physical scientists have done a considerable 
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This article is about the new knowledge of 
negative ions as a factor in giving the air of 
homes and work places a ‘certain something 

which makes for a sense of vigor and well- 
being. It is not a recommendation of nega- 
tive ion devices or air purification devices 
now strongly featured by department stores 
and others. (Many of the latter devices 
work on the principle of a filter combined 
with lamps producing ultraviolet rays.) The 
purpose of the article is to provide a back- 
ground on the whole matter of negative ion 
generators which are likely to be promoted 
by strong publicity and perhaps by very 
persuasive salesmanship in the near future 











amount of research in an effort to find out the 
effects ions have on various body functions and 
the reasons why the effects are produced. Gen- 
erally, it has been found that positive ions exert 
an undesirable influence and ‘that negative ions 
produce beneficial reactions in many kinds of il- 
nesses. It has been shown, for example, that 
most asthma sufferers obtain almost instant even 
though only temporary relief when in a room in 
which a high negative-ion concentration is main- 
tained and persons who have suffered burns re- 
spond equally well, to the extent even that they 
need not continue the use of pain-relieving drugs 

There have been indications also that negative 
ions in the air tend to relieve pain during surgery 
and may be helpful to victims of arthritis. In- 
deed, negative-ion therapy is in use in many hos- 
pitals at the present time for the treatment of 
peptic ulcers, arthritis, bronchial asthma, hay 
fever, hypertension, and various types of neuroses. 

In one specific area that has been investigated 
in an attempt to find the reason for the effect of 
the ionic conditions of the air upon human re- 
sponses, studies have been made of the air pass- 





ages to the lungs of certain animals. It has been 
found that with a reasonably high concentration 
of negative ions in the air inhaled a very notice- 
able effect is evidenced on the cilia or hair-like 
projections present on the walls of the bronchial 
tubes, windpipe, and nasal passages. These cilia 
play a vital part in the breathing process. They 
act in such a way to displace the sticky mucus 
present in the passage in a direction away trom 
the lungs and toward the nose and mouth. Foreign 
material, such as dust, pollen, allergens, and other 
unwanted substances, is caught in the mucus and 
thrown off as waste matter by normal discharge. 
When negative ions are added to the inhaled air, 
the rate of ciliary activity is increased to a notice- 
able extent, and it is assumed that as a result the 
passages of the nose and throat are more quickly 
cleared. Positive ions, on the other hand, produce 
an opposite effect, a slowing down of the action 
of the cilia 

It has also been found, according to one report, 
that the rate of development of lung cancer in rats 
and mice is reduced drastically when they are 
confined in an area with a high concentration of 
negative ions. The present situation in this field 
was summarized in a paper by Krueger and 
Smith, published in the Royal Society of Health 
Journal, September-October 1959, and entitled 
“The Physiological Significance of Positive and 
Negative Ionization of the Atmosphere.”” In 
brief, the authors conclude that air ions unques- 
tionably function as physiologically active agents 
and modifiers of body processes, and thus tend to 
affect the way human beings react to changing 
atmospheric conditions. Krueger and Smith indi- 
cate that positive ions in excess are harmful in 
that they contribute to a feeling of discomfort 
and tend to reduce the functional efficiency of the 
respiratory tract. Negative ions, conversely, and 
within limits, tend to promote comfort and health. 
They offer, indeed, physical means for the treat- 
ment of some disease states. 

In addition, the authors conclude that negative 
ions offer much promise as a factor in air condi- 
tioning and state that it is reasonable to expect 
that at some time in the future we will recognize 
the need for control of the ions in the air of our 
living and working areas just as we now control 
its temperature and humidity. 


Formation of ions by natural 

and artificial means in nature 

In nature, it is usually the case that where air 
is ionized, both positive and negative ions are 
formed. (When a molecule of air loses an elec- 
tron, a unit of negative charge, the molecule itself 
thus becomes positively charged, and is called a 
positive ion. If it picks up an electron, it becomes 


negatively charged and is called a negative ion. 
Ions may also be formed irom clumps of molecules, 
or of particles.) Ions may be created by natural 
radiation from substances present in the soil or 
by cosmic radiation coming from outer space. 
They are also produced by electrical discharges 
such as lightning, by sunlight, by short-wave 
ultraviolet light which produces ion pairs in the 
upper layers of the atmosphere, by X-rays, arc 
lamps, and even by the frictional electricity gen- 
erated by rain or at a waterfall. 

Generators of ions for commercial purposes 
may employ a very hot wire, a radioactive sub- 
stance, ultraviolet light, or a high voltage dis- 
charge to produce the ions. The latter two sources, 
however, also produce ozone and nitrogen oxides, 
both of which are known to be extremely toxic, 
even at very low concentrations of the order of a 
fraction of a part per million in the air. Since in 
the laboratory, as in nature, it is not practicable 
to produce negative ions only, both positive and 
negative ions are generally formed; the negative 
ions are then selected or separated as desired, by 
electronic means. 

There are about 27,000,000,000,000,000,000 
molecules in every cubic centimeter (about 1/16 
of a cubic inch) of the air around us. Normally, 
however, there are only 400 to 2000 positive ions 
in each cubic centimeter and a slightly smaller 
number of negative ions, practically infinitesimal 
amounts compared with the number of molecules 
that could be subjected to ionization. When an 
ion generator is employed, the number of ions 
may be increased to 1,000,000 per cubic centi- 
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meter and even at this extremely low concentra- 
tion—1 part in 27 trillions—the ions, positive or 
neyative, have been shown to produce definite 
effects on certain body activities. By compari- 
son, the lowest accepted safe limits of concentra- 
tion of very toxic gases (those concentrations be- 
low which they are thought not to affect humans) 
are much, much higher—for ozone, for example, it 


is 1 part in 100,000,000 and for carbon monoxide 


1 part in 10,000. It apparently is not known 
whether ions in concentrations greater than that 
mentioned are toxic. 

Consumers’ Research can only conclude, on 
the basis of published research, that ionized air 
does affect certain physiological processes of the 


body. It does appear, however, that there is 
still much to be learned regarding the reasons 
for these changes, what chemical and physiologic 
mechanisms produce them, and the range of con- 
centrations of ions that is helpful and safe to 
use, likewise the levels at which positive and nega- 
tive ions may do presumed or certain harm to 
health, or perhaps even shorten life. (It is well 
known that many chemical agents that are aids 
to health, even necessary to life, in small amounts 
may be distinctly harmful at higher levels.) 


Commercial devices which 
produce negative ions 
At the present time, several companies have 
available (or are about to manufacture) devices 
which are commonly called negative ion genera- 
tors. The Wesix Electric Heater Co. (390 First 
St., San Francisco 5, Calif.) makes two types, one 
employing the hot-wire principle, the other a 
radioactive source (tritium). The Philco Corp. 
(Tioga and C Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.) supplies as 
an accessory for most of its room air conditioners 
a model called the Jonotron which is said to em- 
ploy a high voltage source for the ions. (Air con- 
ditioners, because of the filters they contain, tend 
to remove both positive and negative ions from 
the air.) Another generator is manufactured by 
Granco Products and Sales, Inc. (36-07 20th Ave., 
Long Island City, N.Y.) and combines both the 
air cleaning and ion-generating function. 
Consumers’ Research has not tested any of 
these devices and for the present advises its sub- 
scribers not to purchase one unless on the advice 
of a physician or state health official qualified in 
the appropriate specialty. 





There are many characteristics of the air we breathe 
that must be considered in any study of its physio- 
logical qualities and effects. In the light of re- 
searches of recent years, it seems possible that the 
two we are most aware of and familiar with, tem- 
perature and humidity, may not have as important 
effects upon our general state of health as was 
hitherto believed, possibly because we have 
adapted our dwellings and our ways of living to 
cope effectively with their daily changes. 


In recent years, researchers have found that con- 
taminants, in the form of metallic and other dusts 
and floating particles and fumes, chemical pollu- 
tants in the air, pollen, allergenic substances, and 
smog, as examples, are playing an increasingly 
important part in impairing our general health and 
well-being, even in determining the number of 
years we shall live. Atmospheric pollution by 
chemical substances clearly plays a major part in 
determining length of life, for the death rates due 





to cancer and serious respiratory diseases go up 
sharply where the air is bad and charged with 
chemical fumes and dusts. 

Negative ions, long-known constituents of atmos- 
pheric air, have become subjects of renewed scien- 
tific interest in the past few years. The topic ap- 
pears to be one of great importance, and the ionic 
condition of the air may have a direct bearing 
upon sense of health and vigor of everyone work- 
ing and living indoors. Indeed, the subject is of 
sufficient interest at the present time that several 
manufacturers are manufacturing negative ion gen- 
erators for use in the home. It is hoped that 
this brief article will leave the general reader with 
some helpful knowledge of this newly revived 
subject and the importance ascribed to it by scien- 
tific investigators at the present time. The reasons 
for our state of health and vigor, energy, and our 
mental attitudes are often obscure, but are often 
related in some way not yet fully explained to 
conditions of climate and weather. 
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The new automobile anti-freezes 


TuHose who have been reading magazine adver- 
tising and the automobile publicity columns of 
newspapers and magazines lately will have noted 
that campaigns are being put on to sell several 
new kinds of automobile anti-freeze. Manufac- 
turers have been confronted with the fact that 
much of the anti-freeze which they would like to 
have thrown away each spring is saved and re- 
used, or even continued in use during the summer 
and in succeeding years, in many cases. 

Naturally they would like to sell everyone 
enough new anti-freeze each year to serve the 
cooling system of every water-cooled car, and if 
that is not possible, because of the customer's un- 
willingness to discard the solution at the end of 
each season, they and their service station outlets 
would like to sell higher priced anti-freeze, if it 
must be one that will last a long time. The tech- 
nical evidence available shows that the conven- 
tional type of anti-freeze solutions should not be 
used for more than one season if auto cooling 
system troubles are to be avoided. As has been 
noted, there are many consumers who do not wish 
to go to the trouble and expense of changing their 
anti-freeze each year, even when the manufacturer 
of the car tells them they should do this. 

A recent survey made for one of the large manu- 
facturers of anti-freeze indicated 11 percent of 
consumers re-used their anti-freeze, 27 percent 
added new anti-freeze to the old, to bring it 
up to the desired protection, and 62 percent used 
new anti-freeze each year. Unfortunately, there 
is no way of determining how many of the 38 
percent who continued old anti-freeze in use had 
trouble with rust and corrosion of the cooling 
systems of their cars when the rust inhibitors of 
their anti-freeze solutions became depleted and 
lost their effectiveness 

The major manufacturers have for a long time 
been searching for inhibitors that would have a 
longer life, and three manufacturers have now 
introduced new products with improved inhibitors. 
Only one of the three, DuPont, claims its in- 
hibitor won't wear out. Prestone Long Life 
Coolant is guaranteed only for “a full winter,” 
but the instructions state that it can give extra 
long life protection beyond the guarantee period 
providing it is checked periodically by the dealer 
after the first winter's use, for freezing and rust 
protection. As Prestone Long Life Coolant costs 
the consumer twice as much as the regular type 
of ethylene glycol anti-freezes, there would seem 
to be no particular advantage in purchasing it in 
preference to the regular type. Actually, the 





What type of anti-freeze should you use? 
The new Dowgard, Prestone Long Life Cool- 
ant, Telar, a regular gl ycol-base anti-freeze or 
a methanol (methy!-alcohol-base) anti-freeze ? 
This article discusses the pros and cons and 
should aid in making a decision, and help to 
save money for the automobile user 











Prestone form of guarantee would seem to be of 
no particular help to the consumer, for it fails 
to state the extent of the company’s acceptance 
of responsibility should the product fail to per- 
form properly in use. 

The Dow Chemical Company's product Dew- 
gard is asserted only to be good for 12 full months 
and is intended to be left in the cooling system 
during the summer. This saves the consumer the 
cost of the anti-rust inhibitor that would other- 
wise be added to the water in the summer and 
the bother of draining the anti-freeze at the end 
of the winter season. Dowgard is intended to be 
used undiluted; it is supplied ready-mixed with 
water that has been de-ionized (freed from hard- 
ness-forming and other minerals) and distilled. 
The Dowgard product would have an advantage 
in sections of the country where the water is 
corrosive or extremely hard. Dowgard is sup- 
plied only in one concentration, which protects 
to —40 degrees. (In many sections of the coun- 
try, of course, the consumer would be paying for 
more protection than he needs.) 

On present information, the most promising of 
the new anti-freezes would appear to be DuPont's 
Telar which, according to its manufacturer, never 
has to be drained unless it is seen to change in 
color from red to yellow. According to the manu- 
facturer, Telar has been tested for the past 5 years 
in DuPont's test car fleet consisting of both new 
and old cars and the solutions, with one exception, 
remained fresh and clear without any che-nical 
breakdown during that time. (In the one case, 
a mechanical failure of the cooling system—a 
leaking head gasket—caused the solution to turn 
acid and to change in color from red to yellow.) 

Both DuPont and Dow, probably realizing that 
service stations would not be very happy over 
lower profits per car owner served from the sale 
of anti-freeze and the loss of opportunity for sales 
of other car accessories and repairs (because 
motorists would be coming to the service stations 
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for anti-freeze only once a year, or perhaps in 5 
years), are distributing their new anti-freeze prod- 
ucts only through dealer-service outlets. This 
means the do-it-yourself owner cannot install 
Telar or Dowgard himself, but must go to a service 
station where he will have to pay for a servicing 
of the cooling system at the time the anti-freeze is 
poured into the cooling system. All three of the 
new anti-freeze products which have an ethylene- 
glycol base can be expected to provide adequate 
protection against freezing, when used as directed, 
but so will the cheaper regular ethylene glycol and 
the much cheaper methanol-base anti-freezes. The 
question as to which kind to use therefore appears 
to be largely one of price, and waiting to see how 
the new brands sell and how they perform. 

Telar, assuming it lives up to the claim of 
“never needs draining,’’ would be the logical 
choice for those who do not turn in their cars 
every 1 or 2 years, and whose cars’ cooling sys- 
tems are in good condition. Of course, those who 
do turn in their cars frequently could conceivably 
drain the anti-freeze from their old cars and trans- 
fer it to the new cars. 

There are no satisfactory tests that can be 
made on Jéelar to determine if it will live up to the 
manufacturer's claims other than using it in auto- 
mobile cooling systems under all types of driving 
conditions, a kind of test that will take several 
years, but it is deemed unlikely that such good 
chemists as DuPont employs would go far wrong 
on such an important question, or enter the market 
without a pretty solid backlog of testing. If one 
filling of Telar can be used for 5 years in a cooling 
system without the necessity of adding additional 
Telar to make up for any losses, its cost to users, 


on a per-year basis, will be less than using a 
minimum-priced standard-brand alcohol-base anti- 
freeze. On a two-year basis, use of Telar may be 
expected to cost about the same as a regular glycol 
base anti-freeze. 

We do not find any advantage in the use of 
Prestone Long Life Coolant over regular glycol- 
base anti-freeze, except perhaps for aluminum 
engines, for which Prestone Long Life is claimed 
to be specially suited, and it costs twice as much 
as the regular type if used for only one season (the 
period of the guarantee). 

Dowgard like Telar has the advantage that it 
is to be left in the cooling system during the sum- 
mer, but Dowgard eliminates the risk of having 
to use water that is of a corrosive nature. Those 
who live in areas where the tap water is corrosive, 
however, could use distilled water or rain water 
with a regular glycol anti-freeze at much less 
annual outlay than the relatively expensive Dow- 
gard. Dowgard and Telar do not offer any guar- 
antee. 

Alcohol- (methanol-) base anti-freeze, for those 
whose cars and heaters are adapted to its use, is 
still one of the most economical and satisfactory 
products available. (Yet only about 11 percent 
of the anti-freeze sold in 1959 was of this type.) 
Methanol (which used to be called wood alcohol) 
is suitable for cars which have 160-degree thermo- 
stats, in which the heaters provide adequate heat 
at the temperature of the cooling system medium, 
and for cars not driven often in heavy city traffic 
with frequent stops and starts. It is not suitable 
for cars with 180-degree thermostats; these must 
use a glycol-base anti-freeze, which has a higher 
boiling point than alcohol. 





Dowgard 
Cooling System DuPont 
Coolant Telar 


Regular 
ethylene-glycol 
anti-freeze 


Methanol-type 


Prestone 
anti-freeze 


Long Life Coolant 





Ethylene-glycol Ethylene-glycol Ethylene-glycol Ethylene-glycol Methanol base 
base in de-ionized base with special base with “Re- base with added _ with added rust in- 
water, with added inhibitor system serve” rust inhibi- rust inhibitor hibitor 
inhibitor and color indicator tor and so-called 

to warn when solu- “magnetic film” 

tion must be dis- additive 

carded 


Composition 


Recommended “One year (one Aslongasfive years “One full winter” One winter One winter 
life, according to winter and one or more ina pro} 
manufacturer summer)” erly operating coo!) 

ing system 


Retail price per $2.2: $5 
gallon 


Cost to protect $10.20 $8.75 
18-quart system installedt or $1.75 per 
to 10 year of service* 





t Claimed to protect to —40°, a good deal lower than will be necessary { 
* Based on 5-year life, and if one does not sell the car before 5 years have 
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Men/‘s electric shavers 


Each claims to be best, 
in its advertising, but 
careful tests reveal important 


differences between brands 


ELECTRIC SHAVERS have come a long way since 
Colonel Schick invented the electric shaver in 
1930. Nevertheless, contrary to at least one 
manufacturer's advertising, electric shavers have 
not yet been developed that will shave as closely 
as a razor with good razor blade. This means that 
the man who shaves with an electric shaver in the 
morning will very possibly have to shave again 
before he goes out in the evening, if he wishes to 
look cleanly shaved. Electric shavers do excel in 
other ways which, for the most part, make them 
acceptable and, for millions of men, much more 
desirable than razors. 

While many find that electric shavers do not 
give them the feeling of being shaved or that 
pleasantly “cleaned up”’ feeling that is associated 
with water and lather, others welcome electric 
shavers because lathering the face and rubbing 
in the lather are not required. Besides, with 
an electric shaver, one can save several minutes, 
and this saving of time in the morning is welcomed 
by many men. And, of course, there is the 
absence of blood. 

While a razor with a good blade will give a 
closer shave, a good electric shaver will give a 
more thorough and complete shave, as a rule. 
Frequently, after shaving has been done with a 
razor, certain areas on the face and neck will not 
be shaved as closely as the rest, and stubble can 
be felt as the hand is passed over the skin. While 
it is possible to shave these areas clean, it is nec- 
essary in doing so to relather and repeat a part of 
the shaving process. With an electric shaver, one 
simply goes over certain areas another two or 
three times until the stubble is removed. Also, 
skin irritation and discomfort are less common 
among men who shave with electric shavers than 
with those who use razors. 

The closeness and comfort of a shave is closely 
dependent on the procedure used in preparing the 
beard. This is as true for electric shavers as it 
is for the razor. Each person will, however, have 
to determine for himself the procedure he finds 
most effective and comfortable. Generally, wash- 


ing the face and neck followed by thorough drying 
gives best results in use of an electric shaver. 

With few exceptions, electric shavers are noisy, 
and some interfere with radio and television re- 
ception. It is possible, however, to select a make 
that is not objectionable in these respects. 

The cost of shaving varies with the individual, 
whether he uses razor blades or electric shaver. 
However, under normal conditions, it will cost 
him less per year to use a razor and shaving soap 
than an electric shaver. Most men can expect an 
electric shaver to cost about $10 per year, or more, 
over a five-year period. This figure includes the 
original purchase price, electricity used in operat- 
ing the shaver once each day, plus normal replace- 
ment of the head and cutter. Each year beyond 
the fifth that the shaver is used, the cost per year 
will be correspondingly less, and conversely, more 
if the shaver is replaced with a new one more fre- 
quently than once every five years, as it will be 
by some users, particularly if they happen not 
to have made a wise choice in their purchase. 
Repairs and other servicing may, of course, in- 
crease the costs substantially. By comparison, 
razor blades and shaving cream for many average 
about half that amount per year. 


What can one expect of an electric shaver? 
To give satisfactory service an electric shaver 
must have the following qualities: 

1. Ability to shave reasonably close in a few 
minutes (4 or 5) without irritating the skin. 

2. Provisions for trimming sideburns and re- 


moving long hairs. 
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3. Reasonable freedom trom noise and vibra- 
tion; no interference with radio and TV reception. 
4. Long life, with no need for regular or fre- 
quent servicing, oiling, or sharpening to keep the 
shaver performing at or near peak performance. 
5. Freedom from any hazard of electrical shock 


There is one other characteristic that was found 
desirable in shavers by CR's male test panel mem- 
bers—the audible (grinding) sound of the shaver 
cutting the hair. While the strength or weakness 
of this sound does not directly relate to the ability 
of a shaver to cut closely, a clear sound of cutting 
does contribute to the satisfaction one receives 
while shaving. The sound of hair being cut 
(grinding) gives the user the sense that something 
is happening, even if the reaction is only psycho- 
logical. The presence of this noise of cutting has 
another advantage; the sound makes it easier to 
shave without the aid of a mirror. When there is 
no longer any grinding sound, the person shaving 
knows that he has covered the area adequately; 
thus he can obtain a good shave without missing 
any areas. Several shavers produced this grind- 
ing sound but those using a rounded head gave 
the effect in more positive fashion. Such shavers 
include the Craftsman Standard, Craftsman Syn- 
cromatic, Ronson, and Sunbeam Shavemaster. 


Quality of shave 

Each of the shavers tested was capable of remov- 
ing the beard and giving at least a satisfactory or 
passable shave, but there were marked diflerences 


The marked off sections indicate the approximate widths of two 
types of shaver heads. The narrower head, as shown at the left, 
more easily fits the curvatures of the face and neck 
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in how closely each shaved and the time it took 
to get the best shave possible. 

In general, shavers with the rounded heads gave 
the closer shaves, particularly on curved surfaces, 
as under the nose, under the chin, and on the 
neck. Most men found the type of head used on 
the Remington Roll-A-Matic, and Sunbeam Reoll- 
master, for example, too large to fit the contours 
of the neck; this made it difficult to reach into 
these parts to obtain as close a shave as could 
be achieved on the flat surfaces of the face. 

Several shavers were found completely inel- 
fective in removing long beard-hairs, correspond 
ing to a beard of several days’ growth. On a 10- 
day growth, for example, the Craftsman Standard, 
Craftsman Syncromatic, and Sunbeam Rollmaster 
not only did not remove the long hairs but they 
pulled badly when shaving was attempted. The 
Top Star and Ronson merely passed over the long 
hairs but the trimming accessories on both shavers 
clipped off the long hairs quickly so that there- 
after the regular shaver head could be used ef- 
fectively. The Craftsman Syncromatic trimmer 
was too slow on long beard-hairs. The Sunbeam 
Shavemaster missed many of the long hairs and its 
trimmer was not very effective in dealing with 
them. On the other hand, both the Remington 
and Norelco shavers did a good job on the 10-day 
beard 


Other features 

The presence of a positive on-off switch, clearly 
marked, while not a necessity, is a handy thing 
to have on any shaver. Certainly for the prices 
charged for some shavers the manufacturers could 
well afford to include such a switch. 

Some shavers have motors that will operate on 
both alternating current (a.c.) and direct current 
(d.c.) power circuits, while some must be oper 
ated on 60-cycle a.c. only. Thus, a shaver of the 
latter type cannot be used in a few areas at home 
or abroad where only a direct current electricity 
supply is available. Ac-de shavers, however, are 
affected by changes in voltage; they run faster 
with higher voltages and slower with lower volt- 
ages. This affects the quality of shave obtained, 
since if the voltage drops noticeably— say to 100- 
the shaver will not perform well. On the other 
hand, the type that works only on alternating 
current is dependent on the frequency, but since 
the frequency is held within very close limits by 
power companies in the United States the models 
that run only on a.c. run at a steady speed. Thus, 
voltage fluctuations, unless to very low voltages 
indeed, present no problem with this type of shaver 

Shaving also includes trimming the sideburns, 
but with some electric shavers this is difficult if 





not impossible to do. Sideburns are trimmed 
much more simply and neatly if the shaver has a 
separate trimmer specially designed for the pur- 
pose. 


The problem of servicing 

Often not considered when one purchases an elec- 
tric shaver is the servicing that may be required 
from time to time in order to keep the device 
working properly. Schick, for example, calls for 
oiling the shaving heads once a week. Remington 
suggests taking or sending the shaver to a Reming- 
ton Service Station every 6 to 9 months, more often 
if necessary, for cleaning. This could be quite 
expensive, and it involves considerable inconveni- 
ence in delivering or mailing, along with having 
to do without the shaver for several days, at fairly 
frequent intervals. Before buying any shaver, be 
sure to read booklet accompanying the device to 
find out just what is required in the way of main- 
tenance and servicing. 


Ratings 
[he following ratings are based primarily on the 
results obtained in performance tests conducted 
by a male test panel to determine the ability of 
the shavers to shave reasonably close, fast, and 
without irritation. All but one passed electrical 
tests without difficulty or failure of any kind. 
While the prices given in the listings are the 
manufacturers’ recommended list prices, con- 
sumers are advised that most shavers (Sears 
Craftsman excluded) can be bought at prices well 
below so-called list prices at many department 
and jewelry stores, and from mail-order dealers. 
The electric shavers are listed in alphabetical 
order within the A-, B-, and C-rated groups, ex- 
cept as noted. 


A. Recommended 


Ronson, Model CFL (Ronson Corp., \WWoodbridge, N.J.) 
$20. Weight, 11 oz. Only for a.c. and not affected by 
small changes in voltage (see text). Will not interfere 
with radio or television reception. Combines the advan- 
tages of a fast, close, and comfortable shave. The built- 
in trimmer did a good job on sideburns and long hairs 
Had positive, well-marked on-off switch. Average in 
amount of noise; there was some vibration. Cord 
length, 71 in. 
> al > 

The following shavers were capable of giving good 
shaves, but for one reason or another were judged less 
effective than the Ronson. 


Craftsman Standard (Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. No. 9 

9244; made in West Germany) $11.90, plus shipping 
Weight, 13 oz. Operates only on a.c. Will not interfere 
with radio or television reception. While capable of 


The Ronson is equipped with a trimmer and switch. Arrow at left 
points to trimmer and arrow at right te switch, marked On- 
Off. Both these features are desirable on an electric shaver. 


giving close shaves, this Crafisman was somewhat slow 
and missed long hairs. No trimmer provided. On-off 
switch did not function properly. The shaver was quiet 
some vibration. Cord length, 70 in. 


Craftsman Syncromatic (Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. No 
9—9246; made in England) $16, plus shipping, includ 
ing extra “Foil” (perforated head). Weight, 14 oz 
Operates only on a.c. Will not interfere with radio or 
television reception. Capable of giving a close shave 
but action was very slow, and head and shaver became 
too warm. Has two speeds, but even at “fast” speed 
seemed underpowered. Trimmer’s action was slow but 
was suitable for trimming around ears, etc., without 
scalping. Had on-off switch. Quiet. Cord length 
69! 2 in. 


Norelco Speedshaver (North American Philips Co 
Inc., 100 E. 42 St., New York 17) $25. Weight, 1044 
oz. Operates on a.c. or d.c. Did not interfere with 
radio or television. Capable of giving a good shave, but 
slow in action. Judged most gentle to skin; no vibra 
tion. Lacked trimmer and on-off switch. Quiet. Cord 
length, 70 in. 


Remington Roll-A-Matic (Remington Rand, Div 
Sperry Rand Corp., Bridgeport 2, Conn.) $27. Weight 
12 oz. Operates on a.c. or d.c. Interfered with radio 
and television reception. Fast on long hairs for passable 
shave, slow for close shave. Large size of the 3-cutter 
head made shaving under nose and on neck difficult 
There was a tendency to irritate the neck. Position of 
rollers made little difference in quality of shave. Lacked 
trimmer and on-off switch. This shaver was noisy, and 
had a degree of vibration. Cord length, 59 in. (unusually 
short).. Service charges for repairs and parts have been 
abnormally high for Remington shavers at authorized 


service stations. 
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B. Intermediate 


Craftsman Custom (Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. No. 9— 
9245; made in France) $15, plus shipping. Weight, 
10% oz. Operates on a.c. or d.c. Did not interfere with 
radio but did interfere with television reception. Gave 
passable shaves, but aot close. It was difficult to shave 
the neck with the Craftsman Custom, and it had a ten- 
dency to irritate neck. Cleaning brush readily jammed 
to a troublesome degree in the head when used for clean- 
ing the head. Lacked trimmer. Average in amount 
of noise produced. Cord length, 68 in. 


Sunbeam Rollmaster (Sunbeam Corp., 5600 Roose- 
velt Rd., Chicago 50) $25. Weight, 1244 oz. Operates 
on a.c. or d.c. Interfered with radio and television. 
Gave passable shave but was slow, and large head made 
shaving under nose and on neck difficult. Tendency to 
irritate neck. Lacked trimmer and on-off switch. Aver 
age in amount of noise produced. Cord length, 58% in 
(unusually short). 


Sunbeam Shavemaster, Model 555 (Sunbeam Corp., 
5600 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50) $32.50. Weight, 12 
oz. 3-blade shaver. Operates on a.c. or d.c. Interfered 
with radio and television reception. Gave a close, com 
fortable shave, but action was somewhat slow. Trim 
mer clipped off individual hairs missed by the head but 
did a poor job of trimming sideburns. Had on-off switch 


which failed during test. Average in amount of noise. 
Cord length, 58% in. (unusually short), There was 
insufficient clearance between frame of shaver and blade 
ends, causing abnormal resistance to blade motion unless 
special care was taken to keep blades away from frame. 
More than normal amount of hair clippings thrown out- 
side of shaver pocket. In shaving performance warrants 
an A rating. 


Top Star (Distributed by TopStar Shavers, 507 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17; made in Switzerland) $13. Weight, 
10 oz. Operates only on a.c. Did not interfere with 
radio or television reception. Capable of giving a close 
shave but action was slow, and head became too warm. 
Location of trimmer made it somewhat ineffective. 
Lacked on-off switch. Noisy, and had excessive vibra- 
tion. Cord length, 58 in. (unusually short). 


C. Not Recommended 
Schick 3 Speed (Schick Inc., Lancaster, Pa.) $28.50. 
Weight, 12'4 oz. Sample tested failed to pass electrical 
breakdown test which affords a check on the safety and 
lasting qualities of the insulation. Since a shaver is con 
nected to the power lines and is most likely to be used 
near water, drainage, cold-water pipes, and grounded 
pipes or ducts of a heating system, it is considered im 
portant that any shaver should pass this test, for the 
greater safety of the person shaving. 


Gifts and bequests to Consumers’ Research 
Contributions deductible for income-tax purposes 


We believe that readers of the BULLETIN will be 
glad to bring the work of Consumers’ Research 
to the attention of those who might be in a posi- 
tion to make gifts or bequests of funds for the 
support of the work of Consumers’ Research and 
CONSUMER BULLETIN. It would be most helpful 
if our readers and friends would bring out, in dis- 
cussing our findings with their friends and pro- 
fessional associates, the educational and publi 
service nature of the work of Consumers’ Re- 
search. Our reports contribute not only to the 
education of the individual, with respect to ar- 
ticles he buys and uses, but also to improving 
public knowledge and understanding of the func- 
tioning of people as consumers, including matters 
of health, safety, economy, and efficiency in use 
of products and services. 

Contributions made to Consumers’ Research 
Inc., for its work and studies carried out in the 
interest of ultimate consumers are deductible for 
income tax purposes. 

The Treasury Department has stated: 

Contributions to your organization by individual! 
donors are deductible by such individuals in arriv- 
ing at their taxable net income in the manner and 

to the extent provided by section 23 (0) of the 

Revenue Act of 1938, or section 23 (0) of Chapter 1 

of the Internal Revenue Code 
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The term contributions refers to amounts paid 
beyond the regular subscription price. The sec- 
tions of the Revenue Act and the Internal Revenue 
Code that are cited are those that relate to the 
right of deduction from taxpayers’ income of con- 
tributions to non-profit corporations, foundations, 
etc., organized and operated exclusively for cer- 
tain purposes (including scientific and educa- 
tional 


Consumers’ Research would point out also that 
although subscriptions to CONSUMER BULLETIN 
for the subscribers’ own use are not considered as 
contributions, many gift subscriptions are tax- 
deductible. Subscriptions given as donations to 
churches, schools, libraries, hospitals, and veter- 
ans’ posts are among the gift subscriptions that 
are tax-deductible. 


You may be sure that any gift or bequest to 
Consumers’ Research, Inc., a non-profit research 
and educational organization, will be used in a con- 
structive fashion, directly in the public interest 
We hope you may bring the desirability of such 
aid to the attention of all with whom you are in 
contact who might be in a position to make a gilt 
or bequest to further the work of one of America’s 
most trusted and useful public service institutions. 





What’s wrong with American cars? 


This article tells about a few of the many inexcusable 


mistakes of judgment and exhibitions of plain thoughtlessness 


which characterize the design of modern U.S.-made cars. 





Have you dog-leg knees? low-seat back- 
ache? low-roof squint? _ tail-fin blind spots? 
A lot of people do, and wish car designers 
and stylists would, for a change, give a 
thought to auto owners’ safety and comfort. 











Tue notable lack of design for comfort, even in 
the most expensive cars, has been commented 
upon more than almost any other factor that 
troubles consumers in respect to modern cars. “I 
am five feet seven inches tall, and I couldn't sit 
in a 1959 with my hat on. .. .it’sa 
disgrace for a woman to have to get in and out of 
such low cars.” This type of design was neatly 
impaled by Westbrook Pegler who said that 
watching people getting out of some of today 
models reminds him of “‘a worm emerging from 
a chestnut.” 

The plain-spoken Tom McCahill, noted tester 
and critic of modern cars, spoke with contempt in 
Mechanix Illustrated of the four-headlight ar- 
rangements, which do everything but light the 
road. “If this is advancement,” says McCahill, 
“give me an old-fashioned Magic Lantern and a 
hot candle.’”’” He mentioned headlights of 25 to 
30 years ago that were good and efficient, far more 
effective than the modern 4-lamp arrays. (The 
latter were adopted for reasons of styling, not be- 
cause they were good for the car or for drivers.) 


Gigantic outside, built for pyymies inside 
Not only have automobile designers largely elimi- 
nated the hats of tall and medium-height front 
and rear seat passengers over the vears, chiefly to 
obtain stylish, fast looking body lines, but they 
have produced an extremely uncomfortable situa- 
tion in the extra sunlight which comes through 
the heat 
becomes almost intolerable on bright days when 
the sun is high in the sky. People should be able 
to ride in the shade, if they want to, if they buy 


glass almost over a passenger's head; 


i sedan or convertible type of car. 


As the cars have gotten lower, the hump on the 
floor takes up more and more space inside the car 
The extra space which was presumably to be 
provided by the elimination of running boards 
has now been sacrificed to the hump and because 
of this obstruction, many six-passenger vehicles 
will seat only four comfortably. 

New types of transmission will have to be em- 
ployed to get around this problem, and manufac- 
turers have known of these for years; and there 
have been a good many designs which they could 
have used as models long before Chevrolet's 
Corvair adopted a type of engine and rear axle that 
does away with most of the troublesome hump 


Other considerations related to safety 

An expert at Texas University ascertained by a 
careful study that the driver's scope of view has 
dropped more than 6 inches during the last 
decade. Though he suggested that the details of 
new highways should be adapted to the low cars, 
it would seem far more to the point to say that 


“Dog-leg"’ knee bumper. 
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the new cars should be adapted to the billions of 
dollars already invested in new highways, their 
slopes and curves, no-passing signs, and guard- 
rails. 

At the same time that the car was becoming 
less and less habitable for its passengers, it was 
becoming less and less parkable for its drivers. 
A Plymouth grew from 111 to 118 inches in wheel- 
base in 1949 to 1959, and from 185 to 210 inches 
over-all length, during the period in which the 
height was being dropped by 9 inches. 


Drivers’ and passengers’ 

comfort disregarded 

A San Franciscan, who bought a new Cadillac 
not long ago, complained bitterly about the new 
six-way driver’s seat, which he was unable to 
adjust to a comfortable position. When the raise 
button is operated, the front of the seat comes up 
but the rear of the seat goes down. He cannot 
adjust the seat so that he can ride comfortably 
with his back supported. As to his new 1959 car, 
he complained of getting only 6 to 7 miles a gallon 
(half of his driving in town and half in the coun- 
try) and found bad reflections in the windshield 
from the instrument panel. 


Safety considerations generally neglected 
Questions of safety seem to be the last thing that 
car mariufacturers concern themselves about- 

except for a brief time some years ago when one 
major manufacturer featured special door locks 


eon 


When the front door is open, a space is exposed between the door 
and a sharp edge of the door post. If a small child standing out- 
side the car should put his fingers or hand into the opening and 
someone should then open the rear door (at the left in the pic 


ture)—an action that will close the space seen in the picture 
the child's (or an adult's) fingers could be badly hurt, perhaps 
permanently maimed. The car pictured is a Chevrolet, but the 
hazard was the same on several other makes including Buick, 
Oldsmobile, Plymouth, and Dodge. 
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Consumer Bulletins have carried reports on 
scores of faults in automobile design that go 
against reasonable and ordinary requirements 
of comfort and safety of passengers and 
pedestrians. We have cited instance after 
instance of grave injuries and deaths caused 
in accidents by pointed hood ornaments and 
sharp projecting door handles; in this one 
field our criticisms have had a useful effect, 
for designers have after many years of mis- 
taken ideas of automotive beauty, found ways 
to build most of today’s automobiles without 
the deadly pointed spears and other sharp 
impaling ornaments. 











meant to hold doors closed in accidents, and en- 
couraged the sale of seat belts—a feature billed 
the customer as an extra. 

We have noted that a large number of people 
have been gravely injured and many killed by 
sharp ornaments. (CONSUMER BULLETIN ol May 
1959 shows short excerpts from many newspaper 
stories reporting serious and fatal injuries of 
children and grown-ups impaled on hood orna- 
ments.) A host of other instances of outright dis- 
regard of important safety requirements could be 
mentioned. The curved windshield is notorious 
in this respect. Not only is it impossible for 
wiper blades to wipe a strongly curved windshield 
properly free from rain, but with rain on the 
curved surface (its optical effects are bad enough 
on a dry day), there is not even partially useful 
vision through the unwiped area. 

The side mirrors show nothing but the crazy 
projecting fin except at points beginning far back 
on the road. Because such high fins interfere 
with rearward vision, it would be easy to back a 
car over a young child standing behind the car. 

The view toward front and rear is seriously 
limited on nearly al! cars by the lowering of the 
driver's seat; an obstacle the car is approaching, 
perhaps at high speed, is not seen until it is 
much closer to the car than it should be. (In 
view of today’s high speeds and poor brakes, the 
manufacturer should be sure that no element of 
body design makes it difficult to see obstructions 
or oncoming vehicles either behind or ahead of 
the car.) 

Needless ornamental chrome strips have been 
responsible for serious injuries, for such strips 
have come loose when a car struck a pedestrian, 
and pushed their way clear through the person's 


body. Horn rings, too, are made without a 





thought of what they may do to face or body in 
an accident. 

Headlights with sharp-edged visors can be 
almost as dangerous to pedestrians as sharp hood 
ornaments. 

Manufacturers evidently have a low opinion of 
their bumpers, else they would not put parking 
lights in them, and they would not set them only 
an inch or two from the grille and other vulner- 
able parts of the car. 

The idea of building a car so that chains can 
be put on or taken off under adverse conditions 
(that usually exist when chains are needed) seems 
to have been forgotten since the time of the 
Willys Jeepster. 


General dissatisfaction with 

design trends and details 

And on the matter of repairs, consider the case 
of the owner of a car with air conditioning who 
learned to his amazement that just to have a 
spark plug changed in his cluttered engine com- 
partment cost $14, that he rarely got out of the 
shop for less than $50, even for a minor tune-up. 

One man (who writes that good automobiles 
have not been built in America since 1941) is 
using a 1950 Oldsmobile, which suits him better 
than anything the car manufacturers have put 
out since. At that he has had a lot of valve 
trouble—seven valve jobs on one car in 100,000 
miles because of the leakage due to burned valves, 
which in turn are due to accumulation of deposits 
on valve stems. 

Some of the troubles are of a serious or danger- 
ous nature; readers may recall the instance we 
reported some years back of the locking down of 
the accelerator pedal on a Ford car equipped with 
a particular make of carburetor. Such a defect 
in design could easily result in serious injury or 
death, not only to the driver of the car, but also 
to other persons on or near the road. 

The difficulties with the early Corvairs became 
well known and were discussed in newspapers and 
in popular magazines. . Poor fuel economy, espe- 
cially in winter driving, fan belt failures, and 
icing up of carburetors were particularly trouble- 
some. The Corvair has also a built-in danger of 
being damaged by a service station employee who 
proceeds to apply a service station jack at the 
usual position under the rear axle, and along with 
several other cars, presents special problems to 
garage or station operators using the ordinary 
service station lifts. 

To correct any impression that the manufac- 
turers and their dealers are devoted to a policy of 
protection of the consumers’ interest in automo- 
bile design, we may quote briefly from a speech of 
the head of the National Automobile Dealers As- 
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World Wide Photos 
This car, with an inherently weak X-frame design, broke in two 
when it crashed sideiong into a tree. 


sociation (NADA) who was addressing a conven 
tion of the Northern California Motor Car Deal- 
ers Association. He warned of loss of sales be- 
cause of the fact that the buyers of foreign cars 
do not trade in their automobiles as often as do 
owners of domestic cars, and the trade-in urge is 
not so great since foreign makes change little or 
not at all from year to year. He also warned the 
trade that ‘‘a good portion of our business is based 
on the annual replacement of the automobile” 
and urged manufacturers “to continue their policy 
of yearly model changes ‘to keep buvers interested 
and excited.’’’ This association official was evi- 
dently completely indifferent to the cost to car 
buyers of “‘interest and excitement” engendered 
by the turning over model tvpes faster than manu 
facturers can locate and work out bugs which 
appear in each new model, and faster than they 
can supply spare parts. (Many new cars are on 
the road months before replacement parts are 
made available to dealers.) 


Other considerations relating to safety 


The placing of a curved wrap-around windshield 
surface in front of the eyes is inherently bad 
optically and can add to the difficulties caused 
by visual deficiencies of occupants, especially the 
driver. The greater distance of the windshield 
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from the driver's eyes in modern cars is another 
important factor that is most unfavorable from 
a safe-driving standpoint. A competent engineer- 
ing critic of modern automobiles mentions an- 
other important need which has been discussed 
to some extent by medical men, namely, that 
seats should have high enough backs to give pro- 
tection against neck snapping during minor col- 
lisions. Minor bumps from the rear, which might 


not cause any injury at all, may cause troublesome 
after-effects due to the type of injury called whip- 
lash, a very common occurrence even in slow and 
cautious driving in city traffic. 


Deficiencies in braking ability are common 


U.S.-made cars are noted for their poor brakes, 
brakes that will not remain effective on a long 
hill, or after repeated applications within a short 
period of time. Brake failure is very common and 
extremely dangerous in mountainous country and 
can be fatal, too, under turnpike driving condi- 
tions. 














The curves in the above graph show for three 1959 cars the per- 
centage increase in hydraulic line pressure with successive brake 
applications (1, 2, 3, etc.), required to decelerate from a speed 
of 60 to 20 miles per hour, at a constant rate of deceleration. 
The more steeply the curve rises, the more pronounced is the 
‘fading’ of the brakes. and the difficulty (and potential danger 
in slowing or stopping the car after repeated or long continued 
use of the brakes. 


If the handbrake on a ‘58 = 2B 
high-priced model) is pulled all the way back, 
but does not hold the car, it may be because of 
the failure of a bracket holding the brake lever, 
notes a writer in a popular magazine. Why should 
any experienced car manufacturer miss so obvious 
a point of design for safety? The same maker has 
been noted for years for the unreliability of his 
parking brakes, that renders them often useless 
in the event they are needed as emergency brakes 
at the moment of failure of the regular or service 
brakes. 

One major manufacturer warned its dealers ol 
a dangerous defect in its power brake system, but 
did not tell the dealers’ customers. These facts 
came out in a court decision reinstating a damage 
suit by a man whose right leg had had to be 
amputated after an accident’ following brake 
failure due to a fault known to the manufacturer 
of the car, but not to purchasers. (A lower court 
had thrown out the suit against the car manu- 
facturer.) 

Police officials in Detroit have brake 
failures to be common, and everyone should know 
that brake failures cause the largest number of 
accidents on the highways and that nearly 50 
percent of a sample of 10,000 vehicles checked for 
brake condition in one study were found to have 
braking systems that were defective or unservice- 
able. Brakes were so bad in a large number of 
police cars in Milwaukee that all the cars of one 
leading make were declared to be unsuitable for 
police service. The troubles arose from reduction 
of wheel size. (The smaller wheel limited the size 
of brake drum and the cooling area available. 
Reducing the size of wheels was part of the pro- 
gram of lowering the cars’ outline, for more ad- 
vanced styling.) The cars in question were 
Chevrolets, and Chevrolets of a still later model 
gave similar difficulties to the Nebraska State 
Safety Patrol because of “brake fade’’ at high 


speeds 


found 





“There is no doubt that, with dials hard to read, levers 
difficult to reach, switches troublesome to operate, seats 
conducive to bad posture, and obstructions to clear vision 
any driver is bound to fail sooner or later; and, if this is 
plain common sense, many modern cars insult the meanest 
intelligence. Exhausted perhaps by concentration on 
speed and power, some designers seem to be oblivious of 
the simplest facts—for example, that horizontal seat ad- 
justment is no substitute for a vertical range... .” 

The above quotation is from The Lancet, leading British 
medical journal, September 28, 1957, which continues its 
criticism by mentioning that knobs of several controls are 





of the same shape and placed close together on the dash- 
board; that accidents have been caused by drivers, travel- 
ing at night, turning off the headlights in the belief that 
they were pushing in the cigarette-lighter knob. 

There is no doubt that many Britishers and Americans 
are being killed on the road for no reason except that car 
designers don't really apply themselves to design for 
safety. One would not go far wrong, perhaps, if he were 
to assume that a good many car designers and stylists do 
not care very deeply about the loss of customers in road 
accidents. In their book, no doubt, Art is long, though life 
be fleeting 
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Accessories 


toilet tanks 


Figure 1 


From left to right: Snorkel Water-Boy Toilet Tank Bali, Alert 


Tank Ball and Guide, Korky Flapper Tank Bal! (an older model with a bead 
chain is shown). 


THAT OLD SAYING that the world will beat a path 
to the door of the man who invents a better 
mousetrap may be equally applicable to the in- 
ventor of a good flush mechanism for a toilet 
tank Certainly leaking toilet tank valves cost 
consumers hundreds of thousands of dollars each 
year in wasted water and few homes do not at 
times sufier the annoyance caused by a tank ball 
that doesn't seat properly. 

From time to time over the past several years 
Consumers’ Research has purchased and installed 
several different brands of ball guides for test 
purposes. Most of these were found to work for 
a time but offered little or no long-run improve- 
ment over the standard-type mechanism present 
in most toilet tanks; often they failed and had to 
be discarded. A few, however, proved themselves 
in that they provided a good seal with a minimum 
need for upkeep and adjustment. 

The usual tank ball mechanism is comprised of 
a hollow, pear-shaped rubber or plastic “ball”’ 
which is positioned over the top of the water out 
let pipe. Its motion is controlled by the external 
flushing handle through a simple series of two 
rods (usually brass) which provide the necessary 
flexibility of operation. Such a mechanism has 
the disadvantage that it works reliably only when 
it is properly adjusted and relatively new. With 
time, the two holes in the guide which positions 
the rod to which the “ball” is attached become 
worn, with the result that the flush ball is held in 
the open position and water is not shut off, but 
continues to flow out of the tank. The familiar 


temporary solution to this problem, of course, is 
to go back and jiggle the handle. 

Then, too, the guide itself may become mis- 
aligned. It’s usually held in position by a single 
setscrew or thumbscrew, and if it gets out of posi 
tion, the ball does not reseat itself properly at the 
end of the flushing operation. The result is a 
slow leak which may go unnoticed for months. A 
leak may also be « aused by a deteriorated “ball,” 
one that lost its elasticity, or became deformed in 
shape, or just simply wore out with time 

The inventors of new devices are apparently ol 
the opinion that one solution to the over-all prob 
lem lies in positioning and holding the ball so that 
it will have a reasonable expectancy of seating 
properly and for a long time in use. The principal 
improvement provided by the J/onest John device 
was the use of a comparatively long metal tube 
(Figure 2) instead of the usual two-hole rod guide 
Another novel feature was a disk 
The levet 


for the lift-rod 
attached at the top of the lift-rod 
arm, operated by the external handle, contacted 
the underside of this disk and thus raised the ball 
when the handle was pressed. The latter ar 
rangement, of course, eliminates a most trouble 
some feature of the usual design, namely, the 
bent rod or wire used to connect the lift-rod to 
the lever arm. With the latter long-used—but 
mechanically unsuitable—design, raising of the 
lift-rod exerts an oblique pull on the “ball” and, 
as a Consequence, wear of the two guide holes by 
the rod that carries the tank ball is accelerated 


(Corrosion, too, plavs a part in this wear 
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Figure 2—The Honest John Flush Guide 


An entirely different approach to a solution is 
to be found in the Alert Tank Ball and Guide. 
Here, the designer provides a plastic tube (the 
brass guide used some years ago and illustrated 
in Figure 1 did not stand up well in some hard- 
water areas) which guides the ball back to its seat 
at the end of the flushing operation. The ball, 
too, is round rather than pear-shaped and thus 
seats evenly each time without need for careful 
adjustment. About the only things that wear 
out on the Alert are the ball, and the chain con- 
necting the ball to the lever arm. The ball and 
chain do have a reasonably long life, however, and 
are not difficult to replace. 

Another brand with a still different approach 
to the problem is the Lavelle Korky Flapper Tank 
Ball. The Korky is a single-piece molded-rubber 
device with a collar section which slides over the 
overflow pipe (see Figure 1) and thus causes the 
bulb portion to be positioned in the center of 
the water outlet pipe. The flat rim around the 
bulb “seats”’ on the face of that pipe and provides 
the seal. A link-type chain connects the“ flapper”’ 
to the lever arm; thus, no guides, rods, or tubes 
are required. The fact that a good seal is not 
dependent upon the condition of the bulb is an 
additional advantage provided by this very simple 
design. Its principal disadvantage lies in the fact 
that the Korky is not securely fastened to the 
overflow pipe and that it therefore requires re- 
adjustment from time to time. Consumers’ Re- 
search also found that the Korky tended to close 
the outlet before all the water in the tank had 
been released. Thus upon installing the Korky 
one might find it necessary to raise the position 
of the ball-float by bending the rod supporting it 
(thus raising the water level in the tank) to pro- 
vide an adequate amount of water for proper 
flushing. 
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Also included in the listings are a few other 
gadgets or devices which are for use in a toilet 
tank. Most of these devices are not discussed in 
the text of this article because they were found 
not to function satisfactorily for a reasonable 
time or had other disadvantages. The guarantees 
indicated and prices are as stated by the manu- 
facturers at the time of purchase. The whole 
problem of guarantees and their meaning is under 
wide surveillance at this time by the Federal 
Trade Commission and the reader should refer 
to page 180 of the 1960-61 ANNUAL BULLETIN for 
a brief discussion of important aspects of the 
problem of guarantees. Brands are listed in alpha- 
betical order within the A-, B-, and C-rated 
groups. 


Tank balls with special types of guides 


A. Recommended 


Alert Tank Ball and Guide (Ardmore Products Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa.) $2.29. Replaces standard tank- 
ball and wire-linkage arrangement in a toilet tank. 
Latest model, with plastic guide tube, provided very 
satisfactory operation (see text for additional comment). 


“Three-year money-back guarantee.” Instructions for 
installation were satisfactory. Required about 20 min 


to install. 


Honest John Flush Guide (H. J. Inc., 19 N. Ardmore 
St., Dayton 17, Ohio) $2.98. Replaces standard tank- 
ball and wire-linkage in toilet tank. Provided very 
satisfactory operation (see text for additional comments). 
“Unconditionally guaranteed to seat everytime and last 











Figure 3—The Supersilent Lifetime Ball-cock valve 





Figure 4—-The Alwon Tank Ball 


for the life of your toilet Installation instructions, 


satisfactory. Required about 30 min. to install 


B. Intermediate 


Korky Flapper Tank Ball (Lavelle Rubber Co., 424.N. 
\Wood St., Chicago 22) $1.49. Replaces standard tank 
ball and wire-linkage in toilet tank. Provided very 
satisfactory operation (see text for additional comments) 
‘Unconditionally guaranteed to function with complete 
satisfaction for a period of 5 years from date of purchase” 
and “Lifetime Guarantee’ were different claims that 
appeared in literature and on package. Installation in- 
structions, satisfactory. Required about 15 min. to 
nstall 


Tank balls, regular and special 


A. Recommended 


Alwon Tank Ball (Scully Rubber Mfg. Co., 901 South 


Dean, Baltimore) 35c. A standard replacement for a 


worn or deteriorated tank-ball. Advertising asserts that 


t is “fully guaranteed.’ 


Snorkel Water Boy Toilet Tank Ball (Gunga Din Com- 
pany, Inc., Manlius, N.Y.) $2. A specially designed 
toilet tank ball with a rubber tube attached to release 
air from the ball as the water empties from the tank 
The Snorkel provides a means for selective single or 
double flushing of a toilet. When properly adjusted, 
from 4 to % of the water in the tank is emptied with 
the first depression of the flush handle. If additional 
water is needed (as for discharge of solid wastes) the 
handle is depressed a second time and the water remain 
ing in the tank flows down the outlet pipe. The Snorkel 
Water Boy would serve to conserve water, as claimed 
It was not in use for a length of time sufficient to permit 
judgment of its probable service life. Installation in 
structions were satisfactory Initial installation took 
only 5 min., but the Snorkel was rather difficult to adjust 


properly after installation. ‘‘Money-back guarantes 


Miscellaneous toilet-tank devices 
C. Not Recommended 


Magic Maid (lau! Reed, In 


$1.25. Consisted of a string of smal blocks (presumably 


Charlevoix, Mich.) 


magnesium) on a strand of wire for insertion in the toilet 
tank. Claimed to eliminate rust and corrosion of the 
toilet tank fittings, but it would not appear to have 
significant Corrosion preventive properties. Not one of 
the three samples installed by Consumers’ Research 
produced a noticeable change in the corrosion present in 
three water tanks in which they were installed. Adver 
tising referred to a “‘money-back guarantee." 


Super-Silent Lifetime Ball-cock valve, Cat. No. 540 
(Langson Mfg. Co., 4200 W. Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 
39) $3.98, plus cost of installation by a plumber est 
sample was installed by a licensed plumber in about 30 
min., at a charge of about $5.) A replacement ball-cock 
valve for a water-closet tank. Functioned satisfactorily 
after installation, and was very quiet in operation. After 
six months, however, the float-valve rod started to stick 
and the assembly had to be removed. No stated guar 
antee, except that implied in the name of the device 
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Electric vaporizers 


Dr. BENJAMIN Spock, in his best-selling book, 
Baby and Child Care, advises parents that“. . . 
humidifying or steaming the room during a cold. 
soothes the inflamed nose and throat. It is par- 
ticularly valuable in the treatment of a tight, 
dry cough or croup.” 

That medical advice to use humidifying devices 
in treating certain common respiratory ailments is 
widely accepted is amply evident from a quick 
look at a recent report by Drug Trade News of 
“What customers spent for all products sold in 
drug stores.’’ The survey showed that consumers 
spent in 1959 some 11% million dollars for vapor- 
izers. If your home is one of the many in which 
the air gets pretty dry during cold dry weather of 
the heating season, and there are young children 
in the family, you would probably be well advised 
to have a vaporizer on hand, ready to use when- 
ever your doctor calls for it. 

However, treat that vaporizer with all the re- 
spect due to a device which not only is handy to 
have when needed, but also is very likely to pre- 
sent in use a considerable hazard of electric shock 





Safety rules for the use of vaporizers 


1. Don’t handle a vaporizer while its elec- 
tric cord is plugged in a power supply re- 
ceptacle When setting up a vaporizer, put 
the plug into the power supply receptacle 
LAST, after the vaporizer is filled and in place 
and after the connector, if any, at the app/i- 
ance end of the cord is attached. After use, 
or if the vaporizer is to be moved, or any 
adjustment such as adding water is to be made 
remove the wall plug FIRST. 

2. Don't use a metal pitcher or any metal 
water container in connection with a vapor- 
izer. Don't fill the vaporizer by use of a 
metal pitcher or other metal container, and 
above all, don't, under any circumstances, 
substitute a metal container for the glass or 
plastic jar of the vaporizer itself. 

3. Put the vaporizer on a stable, level 
surface out of reach of the patient. Arrange 
the power cord so that it will not be tripped 
over. (Use an extension cord, if needed, to 
allow the wire to be run out of everyone's 
way.) 

4. Keep the hot steam outlet of the vapor- 
izer far enough from the patient (especially 
an infant or helpless person) to make sure 
there can be no possibility of scalding. 
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Figure 1—The General Electric Model BA1V-3 vaporizer. 


and perhaps in some instances, even a danger of 
scalding. Above all, keep children away from 
any vaporizer. Warn them not to go near or 
touch it, even when it appears not to be operating. 
Consumers’ Research is disappointed to report 
that not one of the vaporizer models just tested 
was found free enough from shock hazard to be 
recommended without reservation. 


Water-conduction vaporizers 

All the moderately-priced, widely-distributed va- 
porizers, such as the brands reported on in this 
article, make steam by heating and thereby boil- 
ing water. There are two methods; one of these 
is much more commonly used than the other 
All but one of the vaporizers tested produced the 
needed heat by passing electric current directly 
through the water being heated. And so, of course, 
the water in the glass or plastic jar of this kind of 
vaporizer is ‘‘hot’’ in two senses. The water not 
only goes up in temperature, but it is electrically 
live so that under certain circumstances it is cap- 
able of conveying a serious or even fatal shock to 
anyone who comes into contact with it. 


An immersion-heater vaporizer 
Only one of the vaporizers examined by Con- 
sumers’ Research did not generate the heat to 
vaporize the water by passing current directly 
through the water in the container. The General 
Electric employs a resistance-type heating ele- 
ment sealed inside a metal tube; the tube is im- 
mersed in the water in a heating chamber. This 
kind of heater does not involve the inherent haz- 
ards of the electrolytic type, but neither is it 
necessarily 100 percent and permanently sale 
None of the vaporizers tested has been rated 
A. Recommended because none in its present form 
fully met our standards for electrical safety 





Prices given are manufacturers’ recommended list 
prices if known, and are generally the prices asked 
in drug stores. Discount houses, and some appli- 
ance stores and department stores may sell va- 
porizers, as other appliances, at prices well below 
“‘list."". Some of the models listed are not cur- 
rently being manufactured (this circumstance is 
indicated in the listing where known), but all were 
bought recently in retail stores; these models are 
thus not obsolete. You will be likely to find them 
if you shop for a vaporizer. 


B+ 
General Electric, Model BAIV-3 (Genera! Electric Co. 


Bridgeport 2, Conn.) $12.95. Capacity, 1 gal. Steam 
ing time, about 12 hr.; average steaming rate, about 
10 fl. oz. per hr. The GE employed a resistance-type 
immersion heater and was judged less likely to present a 
shock hazard in use than any other of: the vaporizers 
tested. Tested under extreme high-humidity conditions, 
the GE showed leakage current of about 0.6 to 0.8 milli 
amperes, from 2 screws accessible to the user or child 
who lifts the top; this amount of leakage current is too 
high for the device to be considered entirely free from 
shock hazard. After about 100 hr. of use, some corrosion 
of the heater shell was noted. If this shell should cor 
rode enough to allow water to leak through it, there 
would thereafter be an electric shock hazard similar to 
that described on page 26, column 2, for the water 
conduction type of vaporizer 


Kaz, Model 250 (Kaz, Inc., 614 W. 49 St., New York 


19) $8.95. Capacity, 244 qt. A safety interlock ph 


Figure 2—-The Kaz Model 55B vaporizer tested. The test prod 
touches a metal contact that can easily be touched by tne user's 
finger while he is attaching the connector. The test meter, 
connected between the contact point and an electrical ‘‘ground,”’ 
shows almost full line voltage. On the Kaz Model 250, a tighter 
fit of the connector into its recess made touching a live contact 
less likely, but it was stil! possibile. 


prevented access to the water while current was flowing, 
but there was judged to be some shock hazard (see Fig 
ure 2). The model tested employed two carbon electrodes, 
which were readily visible at the bottom of the central 
assembly when it was removed. A different model, with 
metal electrodes. also called Model 250, was not tested 
A further confusion in identification was that the ele 

trical assembly of the Model 250 tested was marked *‘No 
95." Kaz, Inc., has another and apparently quite differ 

ent vaporizer illustrated in its literature as Model 95 


B. Intermediate 
DeVilbiss Steam-Dial, Model 142 


Somerset, Pa.) $9.95. Capacity, 7% gal 


| he De\ ilbiss Lo 
The electrode 
and water-chamber assembly of this vaporizer was 
placed loosely over a glass reservoir, and could readily 
be partially lifted and moved aside, thus giving access 
to electrically live water in the reservoir When the 
assembly was lifted out, there was a trickle of water, 
also electrically live. The steaming rate was adjustable 
by a dial which moved one electrode in relation t: the 
other (see Figure 3), a useful feature. This vaporizer 
was considered reasonably safe only so long as the top is 
left in place on its reservoir whenever the plug of the 
cord is in an electric wall outlet or other power receptacle 


The following vaporizer was judged to be somewhat 
more hazardous from the standpoint of sheck than the 


one listed above 


Aeron, Model A-128 Deluxe (bio Technics Corp 

Harrisburg, Pa.) $10.95. Rated capacity, 1 gal.; actual 
usable capacity, a little less The electrodes were em 
bedded in absorbent material which is impregnated with 
a chemical to provide conductivity as it dissolves in the 
water. This entire assembly is in a plastic holder in the 
center of a low flat plastic reservoir holding the water 
If the appliance was tilted when full or nearly full, elec 

trically live water became accessible to the fingers, and 
excessive leakage current, as high as 2 ma., could be 
obtained 
to fill because the opaque plastic reservoir does not show 


The appliance was judged somewhat unhandy 


the water level. Use of demineralized or distilled water 
as advised by the maker would be a bother and expensive 
Che Aeron must be run until dry or stored with any 

maining water left in it tox was marked Model A-124 
Deluxe; appliance itself, marked Model A-128, can be 
distinguished from the non-‘‘Deluxe’’ model by presence 
of UL symbol. Running time, when filled with demin 


eralized water, 944 hr steaming rate, about 13 fl. oz 


per hi 


Cc. Not Recommended 


se of any of the following vaporizers involved excessive 
azard of electric shock in addition to the dangers dis 
issed in the text as associated with almost all water 
conduction vaporizers. If you have one of these or one 
of similar sort, and do not wish to discard it—give very 
ttention to Rule No. 1 in the box on page 26 


Spec iai au 


Aeron, Model A-128 


Bio-Technics ( orp $10.95 


Deluxe 


Similar in most respects to Aeron Model A-124 
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Figure 3—A “variable electrode”’ of the DeVilbiss Mode! 142 
vaporizer moves in relation to the other electrode, to vary the 
length of the electrical path through the water and thereby con- 
trol the steaming rate. The central cylindrical chamber which 
contains both electrodes is typical of those in many vaporizers 
in which water boils in the central chamber only and that in the 
main plastic or glass reservoir remains at a temperature well 
below the boiling point. At the bottom of the central chamber 
is a hole (not shown) from which electrically live water can flow 
if the electrode assembly is removed while the jar contains water 
and the vaporizer is still plugged in. 


listed under B—, but leakage current through the water 
was much higher, over 10 ma., a very dangerous shock 
hazard. Not listed by U.L. 


Charlescraft, Model CV-60 (Charlescraft Products, 
Lincolnwood, Ill.) $3.99 at a cut-rate store. Appeared 
to be the same as Sears Approved Mode. 608 and Super 
Lectric Model 700. 


Electresteem, Model 1951 Deluxe 
Radiator Corp., Paris, Ky., a subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark) $6.85. Inverted glass jar used as a 
water reservoir made this vaporizer somewhat top 
heavy and unstable. With the jar removed, electrically 
live water was readily accessible to touch. Was bought 


(Electric Steam 


recently, but is not now a current model. 


Hankscraft, Model 208 (Hankscraft Co., Reedsburg, 
Wis.; Sears-Roebuck's Cat. No. 8—2540) $8.95; Cat 
No. 8—2540, $7.89, plus postage. Under extreme high 
humidity condit ons, the metal plate on top of this 
vaporizer became electrically live and transmitted leak- 
age current of well over 10 ma., a very dangerous hazard 
The hazard rema ned when the switch was in its “‘off” 
position. (The danger with switch off is common to 
many electrically hazardous appliances.) 

Hankscraft, Model 203 (Hankscraft Co.) $4.95. User's 
fingers could touch bare, live prong while attaching con- 
nector of supply cord. 

Kaz, Model SSB (Kaz, Inc.) $2.89. The user could 
touch a live terminal while attaching or removing the 
connector (see Figure 2). Not all Kaz vaporizers marked 
Model 55B are the same 
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Prak-T-Kal, Model 650 (Practical Electric Products 
Corp., 44-02 23 St.. Long Island City 1, N.Y ; an affiliate 
of Q-Tips, Inc.) $8.95. User's fingers could touch bare, 
live prong while attaching connector. 

Rex-Ray, Model X357_ (Distributed by Rexall Drug 
Co.) $9.95. During normal operation, steam condensed 
on aluminum “‘medicant cup"; the moisture established 
an electrical path such that high leakage currents (up 
to 3 ma.) flowed from the metal. Removal of the “‘medi- 
cant cup,”’ provides an aperture for inserting a baby 
bottle to be warmed; the aperture also makes possible 
a contact of the user’s fingers with the current-carrying 
liquid in the jar. 

Rex-Ray, Model X358 (Distributed by Rexall Drug 
Co.) $6.45. Similar in principle of operation and in 
hazards to Electresteem Model 1951 Deluxe. 


Sears Approved, Model 608 (Sears-Roebuck's Cat. No. 
08—2513) $4.97, plus shipping. User's fingers could 
touch bare, live prong while attaching connector of 
supply cord. Upper part of the Sears Approved Model 
608 was marked “SEPC No 700, Cape Girardeau, Mo.” 
and the entire vaporizer seemed to be the same as one 
pictured in a catalog of Superior Electric Products 
Corp., their Super Lectric Model 700 


Spartan, Model 50 (Formerly made by Spartan Co.., 
2900 Emerson Ave., So., Minneapolis 8) $5.95. Cap 
of steam outlet could be lifted off easily, and electrical 
contacts thereby would become exposed so that they 
could readily be reached by a finger. The vaporizer is 
accordingly a very hazardous one. This vaporizer is no 
longer made, but will be available in some stores (as was 
CR’s sample). 

Super Lectric, Model 700 (Superior Electric Products 
Corp., Cape Girardeau. Mo.) $5.95. See listing for 
Sears Approved Model 608. 

Universal-Electresteem, Model A-58 (Electric Steam 
Radiator Corp., Paris, Ky., a subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark) $9.95. This vaporizer seemed the same 


as Rex-Ray Model X 357. 





The following devices do not generate water vapor, 
and thus they are not vaporizers in the same sense 
The products listed 


as those previously listed 
below will not serve to provide and maintain high 
atmospheric humidity in a room, 


Bauer New Vaporizer (Bauer Chemical Co., Inc., East 
Granby, Conn.) $4.98. An electric lamp (not supplied) 
warms a receptacle in which a medicinal mixture has 
been placed. §A model which appears slightly different 
in an illustration, more recently advertised, is priced 
at $5.98. 

Pertussin Medicated Vaporizer (Chesebrough-Pond's, 
Inc., New York 17) $1.19. An aerosol spray can con 
taining medicaments and and a propellant. 

Vazol Medicated Spray Vaporizer (State Pharmacal 
Co, Chicago) $1.69. An aerosol spray can containing 
medicaments and a propellant. 








Steelman Transitape 


UNFORTUNATELY, one of the first tape recorders 
to take advantage of the great appeal of the new 
and highly-publicized electronic device, the tran- 
sistor, was of unsatisfactory design, and not even 
passable from an operational standpoint. Con- 
sumers’ Research reported on the Teltape recorder 
in the July 1958 Consumer BULLETIN. That 
article told how poorly the Teltape performed. 
The method of distribution of the Teltape (direct 
mail, at $29.95, from ads full of extremely appeal- 
ing, and many unwarranted, claims) left much to 
be desired, especially when one who found the 
recorder unsatisfactory tried to get the vendor to 
honor the money-back guarantee. 

The recorders in the present report do not fall 
into the category of the Teltape, however, and 
they are much better examples of how the advan- 
tages of the transistor and related electronic and 
mechanical science enable designers to develop 
light, portable, useful products. 

One of the most serious drawbacks to the use 
of the battery-operated tape recorder as an ad- 
junct to a high-fidelity system, besides limited 
frequency response (though the Fi-Cord could 
deliver fairly good sound under some circum- 
stances which will be discussed later on), is the 
fact that most battery-powered motors do not pro- 
vide the good tape speed regulation that is de- 
sirable. A tape recorded on such a battery- 
powered recorder cannot be plaved back satis- 
factorily on the conventional home tape recorder 
because of the difference in actual speeds (even 
though each machine is rated at 334 revolutions 
per second). 

The only way a tape made on a battery- 
powered machine can be used successfully on a 
second recorder is to re-record the first tape on the 
second machine, transferring the recording on 


Battery-powered 


tape recorders 


the first tape to a new tape on the second ma- 
chine. Voice recordings, such as conferences and 
business reports made at the slower speeds (11% 
inches per second), can be used if the difference 
in speeds of the two machines is not too great. 
Slight differences in speed will show up as changes 
in the pitch of the recorded voice. While this 
effect may not be too objectionable for the speak- 
ing voice, it is likely to be objectionable with re- 
corded music. 

As far as concerns fidelity, only the Fi-Cord 
could be considered as reasonably satisfactory for 
use in recording music, and then only when the 
high-quality accessory microphone ($50 extra) 
was used and the tape was played back through 
an external amplifier-speaker system of good 
quality. All of the recorders had provisions for 
recording directly from a radio or hi-fi tuner and 
playing back through an external speaker. 

CR has had many inquiries from professional 
men as to the suitability of recorders for dicta- 
tion purposes. One recorder, the Fi-Cord, has a 
sort of indexing system to facilitate its use for 
transcribing purposes. CR does not deem any of 





The transistor, that tiny but functionally high- 
ly potent gem of the electronic world, has 
made possible the design and production of 
many miniature radios and other electronic 
devices. The transistor has also liberated 
many of these products from the limitations 
imposed by the power line cord that was 
formerly needed. Although the hearing aid 
was the first electronic device made for con- 
sumers to benefit from the small size and low 
power requirements of the transistor, it was 
inevitable that designers would make good 
use of transistors in small tape recorders in 
which small size, light weight, and portability 
are prime requisites. This article discusses 
the new recorders whith can be operated 
anywhere, whether electric power service is 
available or not. 
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Phono Trix Mark Il! 


these recorders suitable or practical for the pur 
pose of recording and transcribing dictation. 
There are no provisions for back-spacing, a nec- 
essary feature in transcribing, and indexing, where 
present, was very inaccurate so as to be of little 
use for practical purposes. 

CR recommends that doctors and lawyers who 
require a portable dictation instrument should 
investigate an instrument like the Stenorette 
(March and April 1956 ConsumMER BULLETIN) 
which is a $170 tape-type dictation machine made 
by Grundig in West Germany; it has the neces- 
sary controls and features that a conventional 
dictation machine should have. (This machine 
requires 115V AC for operation.) It is far better 
suited for most dictation than any of the recorders 
in the present study (or a-c operated recorders 
generally). There are also some truly portable 
battery-operated dictation machines made by 
SoundScriber and Dictaphone which are well 
suited for use in regular dictation work. 

One may ask what good the battery tape re- 
corders are, anyhow? Well, they do work, and 
give fairly satisfactory performances for the com- 
pact, light, portable machines that they are. They 
may be indispensable for some purposes of radio 
and TV stations, or in detective work, but so far 
as consumers are concerned, they are primarily of 
interest as novelties; the purchaser's interest may 
soon wane after the initial fun of recording the 
conversations of a group of friends has worn off. 
Some may find practical uses for the new recorders 
once their shortcomings are realized and taken 
into consideration. However, the Fi-Cord, which 
sells at $330, is a rather expensive novelty, and 
few would want to invest that much in an article 
that might perhaps after a time lie around in a 


closet, unused. 


A. Recommended 


Grundig Niki (Distributed by Intercontinental Market 
ing Corp., N.Y.C.) $89.95, including microphone. Made 
in West Germany. 
A compact transistorizea tape recorder with /ow- 
distortion output 
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Description: Battery-powered portable transistor tape 
recorder and playback unit. Weight with batteries, 6 
lb. 2. oz. Size, 11 in. wide x 6%4 in. high x 3% in. thick 
Plastic case with removable cover. Controls: rewind 

off—playback—recording, volume (playback and re 
cord), momentary stop button. Has a jack for externa 
6-volt d-c power supply and a combination jack for extra 
microphone or radio input and external speaker (3.5 
ohm) or earphone output. Has built-in 3-in. speaker 
Circuit uses 6 transistors. No recording-level indicator 
or battery-condition indicator. Recording level is set 
by turning volume control to about its mid-position 
There was no recording interlock, and recordings might 
be erased accidentally. No means for tape indexing 


was provided 


‘ . 
two-track operation 


Performance: One speed (334 i.p.s 
Maximum reel size, 3 in., provided 30 min. using both 
tracks, with interruption for reversal of reel rape 
speed at 334 i.p.s., about 1.5% slow. Rewind time 
about 4 times playing speed (relatively slow \coustic 
range using microphone and speaker supplied, good on 
voice, satisfactory on music. Distortion, satisfactorily 
low. Batteries were easily replaceable by removing bot 
tom cover of recorder. The machine used 4 D-cell bat 
teries (20c each) for the motor and 2 pen cells (20c each 
for the amplifier. Batteries are claimed to have a life 
of 10 to 15 hr. (corresponding to a cost of operation of 
about 12c per hr.). The instruction book was judged to 


be rather limited in amount of useful information 


Steelman Transitape (Steelman Phonograph & Radio 
Co., Inc., Mount Vernon, N.Y.) $199.50, including 
Batteries, extra. $15.60 


microphone, tape, and reels 
‘pen-light”’ 


for 13 mercury cells ($2.60 for 13 regular 
cells—with much shorter life) 


A rather versatile portable tape recorder which per- 

j j f 
formed quite well lt is not considered suitable for 
high-fidelity use, however 


Description: Battery-powered portable transistor tape 
recorder and playback unit. Weight with mercury bat 


teries, 7 lb. 8 oz. Size, 10 in. high x 734 in. wide x 34% 


Grundig Niki 





in. thick. Leather case. Controls: Function knob for 
off—play 
dental erasure of the recording), volume, speed selector 
for 1% or 334 i.p.s., fast forward—rewind—normal 
switch. A switch on the back of the instrument discon 
nects internal batteries when recorder is to be used on 


record, recording interlock (to prevent acci- 


external 12-voit d-c supply or a-c power source adapter 
Has jack for remote-control 
Input jack for 


available as an accessory 
of recording or playback operation. 
microphone or high impedance sound source. Output 
jack for 3.2-ohm speaker. When this jack is used, the 
internal 4-in. speaker is disconnected. The crystal micro 
phone can be used as a private earphone. Circuit uses 
A neon-lamp recording-level indicator 
was on top of machine. A flashing neon lamp on the 
front indicated motor battery condition. Index marks 
under take-up reel indicated use of 25, 50, and 75% of 


7 transistors. 


tape. 

Performance: 174 and 334 inches per second recording 
speeds available. Maximum reel size of 3 in. provides 
about 1 hr. of recording at 17% i.p.s. with long-playing 
tape. Two-track design necessitates a brief interruption 
for turning the reel over after 30 min. At 334 i.p.s., 30 
min. of recording are obtained from the two tracks (with 
one interruption). Tape speed at 17% i.p.s., 4% slow; 
at 3% i.p.s., 3% slow. Acoustical range using micro 
phone supplied and internal speaker, good for voice, 
satisfactory for music, at a tape speed of 314 i.p.s. Dis 
tortion, satisfactorily low Rewind speed, about 11 
times faster than recording speed. Sound was muted on 
rewind 
2 knobs and a screw and remove the chassis from its 
leather case (done easily in about 1 min.). Claimed life 
of batteries, 300 hr. for the amplifier and 50 hr. for the 
mercury cells driving the motor (cost of operation, 1% 
per hr.). The small type AA “pen-light” cells can be 
used, but these give a working life of only 6 hr. (cost of 


To replace batteries, it is necessary to remove 


operation, 45c per hr.). The instruction book was very 


well presented and illustrated 


A. Recommended (conditional, see text) 
Fi-Cord, Model 1A (Distributed by Kingdom Products 
Ltd., 514 Broadway, New York 12) $330, including 
case, batteries, and microphone. Made in England 


A compact, lightweight tape recorder with very good 
performance. However, there were several features 
lacking that one might reasonably expect in a recorder 
priced at more than $300 

Description: Battery-powered portable transistor tape 


recorder and playback unit. Weight with special re 
chargeable batteries, 4 lb. 8 oz. Size, 954 in. long x 5 in 
wide x 25¢ in. thick. Leather covered wooden case 
Controls: record—off—playback, volume, momentary 
stop, and tape-speed selection knob. Input for micro 
phone (with remote start-stop switch) or a 400- to 1000 
ohm source. Output jack for connection to an external 
amplifier. There is no provision for reversing the motor 
for rewind [Tapes must be reversed on sprockets or a 
manual rewind crank used.) A switch is provided to 
shut off the internal speaker. Circuit uses 7 transistors 
\ recording-level indicator is provided, as well as a 
flashing neon lamp which indicates battery condition 


Indexing by a yx inter and scale was not accurate 


Fi-Cord Model 1A 


Performance: Two speeds of recording are provided, 11% 
i.p.s. and 7% i.p.s. Maximum reel size, 3/4 In., pro 
vided 27 min. of recording at 7% i.p.s. using both of the 
tracks provided, and 108 min. at 1’ Lp.s. (with one 
interruption in each case) Tape speed at 7/4 Lp.s., 
2% fast, and at 17% i.p.s., 9% fast 
microphone and speaker supplied was good 
range obtained using the accessory professional micro 
phone ($50) and a high-fidelity playback system was 
excellent at a tape speed of 744 i.p.s. Distortion was 
satisfactorily low. Rechargeable batteries were easily 
replaced at the front of the recorder. Battery life per 
charge, about 2 hr. at 744 i.p.s. Batteries are recharged 
in an accessory charger ($40) in about 10 hr. (Spare 
batteries, needed when considerable recording will be 
I he instruc tion book 


\coustic range using 
Acoustic 


done, cost $3 5 per set of tour 


was a good one 


B. Intermediate 
Phono Trix Mark III (Distributed by Matthew Stuart 
& Co., Im New York 19) $99 95 including batteries, 
leather carrying case, and microphone. Made in Western 
Germany 
A compact tape recorder, but motor noise in the 
recorded sound and lack of several useful features 
made this less desirable overall than the A-Recom- 
mended recorders 
Description: Battery-powered portable transistor tape 
recorder and playback unit. Weight with batteries (4 
D-cell flashlight batteries), 5 Ib. 13 oz. Size, 10 in. long 
x 514 in. high x 5% in. deep. Plastic case which fitted 
into a leather carrying case. Controls: recording-play 
back switch, forward and reverse buttons, volume, 
speaker-muting switch, and momentary-stop button 
Input jack was provided for a microphone which can also 
be used as a private earphone or listening device when 
speaker is shut off. No level indicator is furnished 
Volume control is set by trial and error. No means for 
tape indexing was provided 
Performance: Single speed for recording, 334 i p.s Maxi 
provided 30 min. of recording 
Acoustic range, 


mum reel size, 3 in 
Speed of recording was about 1% slow 
using microphone provided and internal speaker, good 
on voice, satisfactory on music. Distortion was low at 
low to medium volume, but noticeable at high settings 
of volume control. Rewind speed, about 4 times faster 
Batteries were easily replace 


Claimed bat 


than record-play speed 
able by removing bottom cover of cas 
tery life, 50 hr. for regular D-cell batteries (giving a cost 
of operation of 2c per hr.). Can be run from 6-volt 


car battery; jack for external power source is at the rear 


of the case. Instruction book was satisfactory 
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@ OFF THE EDITOR’S CHEST 


Hazards to health from the summer’s tan 


Now that the summer is over and the suntan has 
faded, was it a good idea? What did the burn and 
subsequent tan do to your skin? For the very 
young, there has probably been no noticeable 
damage. The skin of an older person, particu- 
larly a blond, will likely be dry and somewhat 
“leathery” as the result of long exposure to sum- 
mer sun. Men usually do not particularly care; 
women, however, will spend considerable time 
applying creams and lotions containing lanolin in 
order to restore the natural moisture and pliability 
of the skin. Coarsening of the pores and other 
skin changes from continual exposure to the sun's 
rays are inevitable, however, and no lotion or 
cream can counteract the damaging effects. 

At one time, it was widely held that exposure 
to the sun's rays was desirable because it helped 
produce vitamin D to be stored up for the winter. 
Adults, however, have little need for vitamin D 
from this source for they get it in sufficient quan- 
tity in vitamin-enriched breads and other foods. 

Dangers from overexposure to the sun's rays 
are now beginning to receive extensive attention 
from researchers. It is not only the discomfort 
of a serious burn or the unsightly appearance of 
dry leathery skin, but the possibility of skin cancer 
that is giving concern. Ina study of seven elderly 
people by Dr. J. Graham Smith, Jr., of the Uni- 
versity of Miami School of Medicine, and his 
colleague, Albert I. Lansing, Ph.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh School of Medicine, it was 
found the amount of senile elastosis, a degenera- 
tion of the elastic connective tissue of the skin, 
was directly proportional to the amount of ex- 
posure to sunlight. Dr. Smith further pointed 
out that exposure to the sun seemed to bring on 
the skin conditions commonly associated with 
growing old. 

Statistical studies have shown that skin cancer, 
a disease of aging skin, is about six times as fre- 
quent in the sunny southwest as in northern areas. 
It is also more frequent in light-skinned people 
than in dark-skinned people, and in outdoor 
workers than in office workers. Men may not 
worry about appearance of their skin, but they 
do need to be concerned about the possibility of 
harm({ul effects that may end in skin cancer. In- 
deed, a case has been reported of a precancerous 
condition of the face of a young man of 22 who 
had been exposed throughout his life to an un- 
usual amount of sunlight. 

There are many sun screen preparations that 
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reduce the incidence, extent, and discomfort of 
sunburn, but mostly they have been looked upon 
as cosmetics and have not been generally used by 
outdoor workers for protection from the possi- 
bility of skin cancer due to overexposure to ultra- 
violet light. Physicians are beginning to recog- 
nize the importance of recommending that out- 
door workers also make regular use of these sun 
screen creams and lotions. There have also beer 
extensive discussions of the technique of warding 
off harmful effects of sunlight by the internal use 
of a drug called Meloxine (methoxsalen). The 
theory is that by taking tablets of this drug, the 
outer layer of the skin is thickened and the horny 
or top layer in a short time provides a filter which 
protects the skin against sunburn. The drug has 
been used to treat the blotchy skin disorder known 
as vitiligo. There are reports, however, of un- 
pleasant side effects from the use of this drug as a 
tanning agent, and it is available only on a 
doctor's prescription. 

Coming up as a rival to sun screens in producing 
a tan is a chemical by the name of dihydroxyace- 
tone (DHA), which has been used to treat dia- 
betes, hypoglycemia, and as a respiratory stimu- 
lant. Formulated in a lotion, this chemical, ap- 
plied to the skin, produces a brown stain which 
gives a tan appearance with varying degrees of 
naturalness, and thus eliminates the need for 
exposure to the sun. Whether this type of prod- 
uct, available in a large number of brands, is safe 
for long continued use, is not known at present 

The National Better Business Bureau, after a 
careful investigation, recommended that no ad- 
vertising or sales claim be made implying that 
such preparations would tan the skin in a manner 
similar to the action of ultraviolet rays, that no 
unqualified claims of safety be made unless and 
until adequate data are available, and that claims 
should not be made that the color produced by 
DHA has the look of a natural tan. It is known 
the DHA products will stain wool and leather 

The time has now passed when most people 
will need to worry about getting a sunburn, but 
counteracting the effect on the skin of the past 
season's exposure— if it can be done—is still oc- 
cupying the attention of women, if not of the 
men. For older people also, it is perhaps a time 
to take into consideration the effect of the past 
season's exposure to the sun’s rays and make 
plans for vacation next year to avoid getting an 
overdose of the sun’s ultraviolet rays 





The Motorola Astronaut 


(The beginning of this article 1s on page 2) 


to keep direct illumination off the face of the pic- 
ture tube. 


It was found that ignition interference from a near-by 
automobile or boat engine disturbed the picture and was 
heard in the sound output when low-band channels 
2 to 6—were received. 


Results of technical and other tests: Set was encased in a 
combination Fiberglas- and vinyl-clad metal cabinet; 
cabinet size, 177% in. wide, 151% in. high, 1034 in. deep 
A removable cover was provided to protect the face of 
the 19-in.-diagonal picture tube when the set was being 


a car to a beach or boat located only a few feet away. 

The battery required charging after 4 hr. of use. 
Power drain measured 40 watts on a-c line, 70 watts 
when battery was charging. Estimated hourly cost with 
battery operation, assuming 500 charge-discharge cycles, 
about 5 cents. (The usual table-model TV receiver con- 
sumes less than Ic worth of power-line electricity each 
hour.) On power-line operation, the Astronaut would 
cost only slightly more than 1/10 of a cent per hour to 
operate. Receiver was hand-wired (a good feature) and 
employed a power transformer, which is desirable; con 
trol knobs were located at the top of the case. 


Sensitivity was very good and the set should provide 
a good picture in fringe areas. Picture quality was above 
average. Sound quality from the 3 x 5 in. speaker was 
about average for a portable set. Leakage current was 
satisfactorily low on a-c operation. 


carried. The Astronaut weighed 41 lb. with the battery 
installed (battery weight, 5 lb.); judged comparatively 
heavy for a receiver classed as a portable. Few would 
want to carry the Astronaut more than a few hundred 
feet, and most women would not want to carry it from 
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Phonograph Records 


Please Note: Stereo records are indicated by the symbol 


pretation, second to the fidelity of the recording 


S)Bach: Brandenburg Concerti. Yehudi Menuhin and 
the Bath Festival Chamber Orchestra. 4 sides, Capitol 
SGBR 7217. $13.96. Bach's best orchestral compositions 
have been recorded quite satisfactorily on several occa 
sions, but these disks belong with the top group. There's 
commendable movement, expression, and understanding 
of what it's all about. Menuhin directs and plays the 
violin, piccolo, first violin, or first viola, depending on the 
composition. Squeezing the six concerti on two sides 
saves money, but results in some inconvenience. The first 
movement of Concerto No. 4 appears on side one, the re- 
maining movements on side two. Concerto No. 2 
split. Excellent recording AA 

Brahms: Violin Concerto. Stern (violin) with 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Ormandy. Columbia MS 
6153. $5.98. “Brahms had a big belly. Play according- 
ly," said the coach at Tanglewood 


is also 


In this masterpiece 
of the violin literature, Stern plays with a “big belly” tone 
I enjoy hearing. Maybe his intonation isn't always per- 
fect, and the nuances don't stand out, but it’s solid. It’s 
difficult to think of a better orchestral background, with 
the possible exception of the oboe whose second movement 
solo doesn't soar. Rich recording AA AA 

Mozart: Symphony No. 41 and Overtures to The 
Marriage of Figaro, Don Giovanni, and The Magic Flute 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra under Prohaska. Vanguard 
SRV 118SD. $2.98. Top notch Mozart played with 
finesse, spirit. Clearly recorded. At this low price it is 
an outstanding buy. AA AA 

S)Prokofiev: Symphony No. 5. Cleveland Orchestra 
under Szell. Epic BC 1079. $5.98. A direct, appropriate 
performance of Prokofiev's banal, popular symphony 
The recording glows d AA 

Puccini: Turandot. Nilson, Tebaldi, Bjoerling, etc., 
under Leinsdorf. 6 sides, RCA Victor LSC 6149. $11.98 
Puccini's last opera points to new directions the master 
planned before his death. Though never a popular work, it 
seems to be gaining ground. This fine recording should 
speed the day. Nilson’s the best Turandot of our time; 
Bjoerling rarely sounds better, which is high praise; Tebaldi 
sings with ravishing tones, though the characterization 
isn't too deep. The remainder of the cast and the chorus 
supplement the principals effectively. Expert direction 
and realistic sound Best Turandot recording in the 
Schwann catalog. . .The set heralds Victor's lower prices 
for complete opera sets. At older list prices this set would 
have cost $17.98. AA 

S)Rachmaninoff: Symphony No. 2. Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic under Wallenstein. Capitol SP 8386. $5.98 
How this music lifts you! Wallenstein and his able men 
send through a rousing, affectionate performance which is 
richly recorded, a shade better than the well-played 
Ormandy-Columbia MS 6110. AA AA 

SRimsky-Korsakov: Scheherazade. Chicago Sym- 
phony under Reiner. RCA Victor LSC 2446. $5.98 
Not the only outstanding performance of this favorite, 
but one of them. Skillful playing of the difficult violin 
solos by concertmaster Sidney Harth. Excellent recording, 
as good as that on another new Reiner release—Respighi: 
The Pines and The Fountains of Rome, RCA Victor LSC 
2436 AA AA 

S)Sibelius: Violin Concerto. Heifetz with the Chicago 
Symphony under Hendl. RCA Victor LSC 2435. $5.98 
Though the master's touch is still present, Heifetz has 
played this lovely romantic concerto more suavely, more 
brilliantly and with less effort. Isn't his violin out of tune 
in the first movement cadenza? You'll hear superb play- 
ing of this concerto and additional music by Ricci on 
London CS 6067. AA AA 

SStill: Sahdji Ballet & Ginastera: Creole Faust & 
Guarnieri: Three Dances. Eastman-Rochester Orchestra 
under Hanson. Mercury SR 90257. $5.98. Diverting 
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BY WALTER F. GRUENINGER 


Ratings (AA, A, B, etc.) apply first to the quality of inter 


Most performances are available on both stereo and regular LP records 
g 


contemporary works, stemming from Africa and Latin 
America. The rhythm is strong, the accents appropriate 
the sound full AA AA 

S)Strauss: Waltzes. Oslo Philharmonic under Fjeld- 
stad. RCA Camden S 623. $2.98. Particularly good 
value. “Blue Danube,"’ “Emperor,"’ “Roses from the 
South,” and three others. Carefully shaped, lilting per 
formance, reproduced with full sound 

S)Walton: Belshazzar's Feast and Partita for Orchestra 
Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus under the Composer 
Angel S 35681. $5.98 The Feast, a gigantic oratorio, 
tells the story of the writing on the wall. It appeals more 
to choral loving Britishers than to our countrymen. The 
Partita, on the other hand, is a slight, charming piece 
similar to Walton's Facade. Both performances rate ex 
ceedingly high. Good as the recording is, it is obvious not 
even today's stereo disk can do full justice to the huge 
choral forces employed in the Feast AA A 

S)Varése: Jonisation, Density 21.5, et Columbia 
MS 6146. $5.98. Much of this work, when heard around 
a quarter of a century ago, flabbergasted listeners. Since 
then Jonisation, principally written for percussion instru- 
ments, has become a classic in this field. So has Density 
21.5 written for unaccompanied flute. Robert Craft con 
ducts these and other works for woodwinds, and 
But today’s novelty is a first recording of 
tape by 
Overall, 


brass, 
percussion 
Poéme Electronique created directly on magnetic 
the composer for the Brussel’s World's Fair 
swell stuff to show off the hi-fi rig and likely to cause dis 
cussion and laughs. But is it music? AA 
S)Leon Bibb Sings Love Songs. Vanguard FSD 2067 
$5.95. It isn’t often you hear such a velvety voice as 
Bibb'’s singing with taste ‘“‘When Love is Kind,”’ “Cotton 
Eye Joe,” “Shenandoah,” “Katy My Love,” “Delia,” and 
similar songs. Excellent reproduction AA AA 
@A Chorus of Love. Men of the Robert Shaw Chorale 
under Shaw. RCA Victor LSC 2402. $5.98. “Vive 
l'Amour,” “Die Lorelei,’ “ Marianina,"’ “Auld Lang Syne,’ 
“Stodolé Pumpa,"’ and similar songs sung by a splendidly 
trained male group. Very well recorded. AA AA 
The Festive Pipes. Vol. 2. Krainis Recorder Consort 
Kapp KCS KCL 9049. $3.98. Off-the-beaten-path music 
and instrumentation with a group of five recorder players 
and one percussionist involved. Nearly all of the music 
was composed in the 1700's or earlier by Schein, Susato, 
Byrd, Telemann, Corelli, and others Impressively 
played and richly recorded AA AA 
S)The Music of Hawaii. Dick Kesner and His Magic 
Stradivarius. Coral CRL 757352. $4.95. Unique in- 
strumentation for Hawaiian standards the violinist, 
Kesner, plays the melody against an orchestral back 
ground. Kesner is inclined toward slides and other emo 
tional outbursts, sometimes frowned on in the best musical 
circles. First rate orchestra. Wide separation of channels 
in the recording AA A 
8)Presenting the Kroll Quartet. 4 sides, Epic BSC 108 
$11.96. Included are Haydn's “The Lark,’’ Schubert's 
“Death and the Maiden,” Tchaikovsky's “Opus 11,”’ 
Prokofiev's “String Quartet No. 1."" It’s doubtful there 
is another quartet first violin who plays with such freedom, 
emotional impact, and technical assurance as Kroll. The 
music is so much a part of him that after approximately a 
third of a century of quartet concertizing, he appears to 
improvise. While his colleagues play with more reserve 
they are understanding, experienced performers. Yet, 
there’s no doubt Kroll is No. 1 Too bad the engineers 
didn't take more time to achieve a warmer recorded sound 
Good stereo separation with violins left of center, viola 
and cello right of center. Insum: well balanced, generous, 
quartet recital, very well played and acceptably re- 


corded. AA A 





Ratings of Current Motion Pictures 


THIS SECTION aims to give critical consumers a digest of opinion 
from a wide range of motion picture reviews, including the motion 
picture trade press, leading newspapers and magazines—some 17 
different periodicals in all. The motion picture ratings which follow 
thus do not represent the judgment of a single person, but are based 
on an analysis of critics’ reviews. 

The sources of the reviews are: 

Boxoffice, Cue, Daily News (N. Y.), The Exhibitor, Films in Review, Joint Estimates of 
Current Motion Pictures, Motion Picture Herald, National Legion of Decency, New York 
Herald Tribune, New York Times, The New Yorker, Parents’ Magasine, Release of the 


D. A. R. Preview Commiliee, Reviews and Ratings by the Protestant Motion Picture 
Council, The Tablet, Time, Variety (weekly). 


The figures preceding the title of the picture indicate the number 
of critics whose judgments of its entertainment values warrant a 
rating of A (recommended), B (intermediate), or C (not recommended) 
Audience suitability is indicated by “A” for adults, “Y" for 
young people (14-18), and “C” for children, at the end of each line 


7 
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Adventuresof Huckleberry Finn.dr-c AYC 
Alamo, The ....hist-dr-c AYC 
All in a Night's Work . ..com-c A 
All the Fine Young Cannibals dr-c A 
All the Young Men set war-dr AY 
Amazing Mr. Teas, The 
(British)... com-c A 
Angel Wore Red, The dr-c A 
Angry Silence, The (British). soc-dr A 
A 
AY 


co 
>, 
— uN sane 


Newwunwmns 


ed 


Apartment, The.... ry 
As the Sea Rages (German). 
Battle _ Outer Space 

(Japanese) . ' sci-c AY 
Battie < a Blood Island.......war-mel AY 
Bell Boy, The...... com AY 
Bells Are Ringing. ........mus-com-c AY 
Between Time and Eternity. . dr-c A 
Beyond the Time Barrier sci-dr AY 
Big Chief, The (French).... ..com AY 
Big Jeeter (Italian)..... dr AYC 
Boy Who Stole a peepee The 

(British)... ..cri-dr AYC 
Breath of Scandal, A. = com-c A 
Brides of Dracula, The 

(British) . er ‘ mel-c AY 
Bridge, The (German). ..ara 
Butterfield 8 nov-c A 
Cage of Evil cri-mel AY 
Captain's Table, The ervmpeed com-c A 
Career Girl. ... ‘ : dr-c A 
Chartroose Caboose com-c AYC 
Chasers, The roemerande , dr A 
Cimarron ‘ i ..nmov-c AY 
CinderFella..... mus-fan-c AY 
Circus of Horrors (British) mel-c AY 
College Confidential. ...... dr A 
Come Back, Africa ; doc-dr A 
Come Dance with Me (French). dr-c A 
Cossacks, The (Italian)... .. hist-dr-c AYC 
Counterfeit Coin, The (Greek) dr A 
Counterplot mys-mel AY 
Cover Girl Killer! (British) ..cri-mel AY 
Crack in the Mirror dr . 
Crazy for Love (French) 
Crowded Sky, The 
Dark at the Top of the Stairs 
Day of the Painter..... doc-c / 
Day They Robbed the Bank of 

England, The (British)... mys-mel A 
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Descriptive abbreviations are as follows 
adp—adventure 

dbiog—biography 

e—in color (Ansco, Eastman, Technicolor, Trucolor. 
Warner Color, etc.) 

car—cartoon 

com—comedy 

crti—crime and capture of criminals 

doc—docu mentary 

dr—drama 

San—fantasy 

hist—founded on historical incident 
mel—melodrama 

mus—musical 

mys—mystery 

nov—dramatization of a novel 

rom—tTromance 

sce—acience fiction 

soc—social-problem drama 

trave—travelogue 

war—dealing with the lives of people in wartime 
wes—western 


Desire in the Dust A 
Dinosaurus (British) sci-c AY 
Dreams (Swedish) A 
Easiest Profession, The (French). 1 
Electronic Monster, The 

(British) mys-mel A 
Elevator to the Gallows (French) 1 
Elmer Gantry ' 4 
End of Innocence (Argentine) A 
Enemy General, The war-dr A 
Exodus ....moc-c AY 
Facts of Life, The. ...com-c A 
Fall of the House of Usher, The 

(British) : ...mel-c AY 
Fanny mus-dr-c A 
Fast and Sexy (French-Italian).com-c AY 
Female, The (French) dr-c A 
Female Fiends mel A 
Ferry to Hong Kong (British). .mel-c AY 
Fever in the Blood, A A 
Fidelio AY 
Five Bold Women. A 
Five Branded Women (Italian).war- mal A 
Flame Over India (British) adv-c AYC 
For the Love of Mike dr-c AYC 
Freckles dr-c AYC 
From the Terrace nov-c A 
Gallant Hours, The war-dr AYC 
Get Outta Town cri-mel A 
G.I1. Blues mus-com-c AY 
Giant of Marathon, The 

(Italian).. ade-c AY 
Girl in Lovers’ Lane, The mel A 
Good Girls Beware (French) 
Grass is Greener, The 
Great Day, The (Spanish) 
Great Imposter, The. . 
Great Knight, The (Italian) dr-c / 
Green Carnation, The 

See Trials of Oscar Wilde 
Guns of the Navarone, The. . war-dr-« 


Hannibal (Italian) dr-« 
Head of a Tyrant (Italian) dr-c 
Heaven on Earth (Italian) dr-c AYC 
Hell to Eternity war-dr A 
Hercules Unchained (Italian) adv-c A 
High Powered Rifle, The cri-mel AY 
High Time mus-com-c AY 
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Hiroshima, Mon Amour 

(French). war-dr 
Holiday Island (Italian). dr-« 
Hound that Thought He Was 

a Raccoon, :) doc-dr-c AY( 
House of Usher, See Fall of the 
How to Make a Monster... mel 
1 Aim at the Stars.. biog-dr A 


Ice Palace. . -< A 


} 
1 Passed for White : soc-dr A 
} 
1 


I'm All Right, Jack (British) 
In the Wake of a Stranger 
(British).. mys-mel AY 
Incredible Petrified World, The.. mel A 
Inherit the Wind...... dr 
It Started in Naples.. dr-« 
Ivan the Conqueror ce hist-dr-c A} 
Jailbreakers, The... 
Journey to the Lost City. 
Juke Box Racket oaaen 
Jungle Cat. ; 
Key Witness .. 
Last Days of Pompeii, The 
(Italian) dr-c . 
League of Gentlemen (British) cri-com . 
Leech Woman, The (British) mel . 
Let No Man Write My Epitaph. soc-mel . 
Let’s Make Love com-« 
Little Rascals Varieties com . 
Lost World, The sci-mel-c . 
Louisiana Hussy 
Love Specialist, The (Italian) com-« 
Loves of a Greek in Paris (Greek). dr . 
Ma Barker's Killer Brood cri-mel . 
Macumba Love mel-c 2 
Magic Boy (Japanese). . car-¢ 
Magnificent Seven, The WES-C . 
Majestic Island trav-c 
Make Mine Mink (British) 
Malaga 
Man in a Cocked Hat (British). com . 
Marie Octobre (French) war-dr . 
Menace in the Night (British) cri-mel . 
Michael Strogoff (French) 
Midnight Lace 
Missile from Hell (British) war-dr . 
Mistress, The (Japanese) dr . 
Model for Murder (British) cri-mel , 
Morals Squad. cri-dr , 
Murder, Inc. cri-dr-c 2 
Music Box Kid, The cri-mel / 
My Dog, Buddy com . 
Mysteries of the Deep doc-c « 
Naked Night, The (Swedish) 
Never Let Go (British) 
Never on Sunday (Greek) 
Next to No Time (British) 
Night Fighters, The 
Nights of Lucretia Borgia, The 
(Italian) 
No Morals (French) 


mus-com AJ 


war- ao 


dr-« 


cri-mel . 


Noose for a Gunman wes AYC 


Ocean's Eleven crt-dr-c . 

One Foot in Hell dr-( 

Operation Amsterdam 
(British) 

Oscar Wilde (British) biog 
dr-« 
mel 

MUS-COM-C 4 

Please Turn Over (British) 

Pollyanna 

Portrait in Black 

Prisoner of the Volga 

(Italian) war-dr- 
Prisoners of the Congo mel-¢ 
Private Lives of Adam and Eve, 

The 
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Private Property 
Psycho 
Pull My Daisy : 
Rachel Cade (British) 
Rat Race, The. . 
Rest is Silence, The (German) 
Rikisha Man, The eee dr- 
Runaway. soc-mel . 
Ruth (see Story of) 
Savage Eye, The. 
Savage Innocents 
Schvol for Love (French).. 
School for Scoundrels (British) 
September Storm.... 
Sergeant's Daughter, The 
(German) 
Seven Ways from ‘Sundown. 
Sex Kitten Goes to —. 
Sexpot (French). 
Shadows 
Shameless Sex (Italian)... 
Sign of Zoro... adv . 
Sin and Desire (French) __ 
Ski Troop Attack.. 
Skyscraper 
Song Without End.... 
Sons and Lovers (British). 
S.O.S. Pacific (British) 
Spartacus.... 
Splendor in the Grass. 
Stop! Look! and Laugh!. 
Storm of the Pacific, The 
(Japanese) 
Story of Ruth, The 
Strangers When We Meet 
Stranglers of Bombay (British) 
Studs Lonigan..... NOW 4 
Subterraneans, The. . MUS-COM-C . 
Summer of the 17th Doll (British). .dr 
Sundowners, The.. dr-c AY( 
Sunrise at Campobello biog-c A} 
Surprise Package cri-mel A 
Sweet Life, The (Italian) 
Sword and the Cross, The 
(Italian) 
Tarzan, the Magnificent 
(British) 
Teenage Zombies 
13 Ghosts mys-mel . 
39 Steps, The (British) mys-mel- 
Three Came to Kill mys-mel 
Three Forbidden Stories 
(Italian) 
Three-Penny Opera, The 
(German) 
Thunder in Carolina... 
Time Machine, The 
Trapped in Tangier 
(Italian) 

Trials of Oscar Wilde, The 
(British) ; 
Twelve Hours to Kill cri-mel AY( 
Twelve to the Moon sci-mel AY( 
Under Ten Flags (Italian) war-dr A 
Valley of the Redwoods mel A 

Village of the Damned (British). | sci . 

Virgin Island (British) com- 
Walk Like a Dragon 

Walking Target, The cri-mel . 
Wasp Woman, The cri-mel . 
Where the Hot Wind Blows (French) dr . 
Why Must I Die? soc-mel , 
Wicked Go to Hell, The (French) . dr . 
Wild Ride, The 

Wild River, The 

World of Apu (India) 

World of Suzie Wong, The 

Young Jesse James 


com 


ar- 


war-mel . 
doc-« 
mus-btog-c . 


war-dr-c , 


cri-mel-« 


hiog-c A 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 
(Conlinued from page 4) 


LOW-GRADE BEEF can now be "“up-graded" by a new technique, described in 
a trade journal. The process involves injecting enzymes into freezer-—dried 
meat. It is reported that steaks prepared in this fashion from cow meat, 
tough to the point of inedibility, were reconstituted in tenderizing solu- 
tion and cooked in a casserole for two hours. At the end of that time, 
they were found by taste panels to be very acceptable. 


* * * 


VACATION TRIPS this past summer were more expensive than in previous 
years, as many people have no doubt discovered. The travel director of the 
Chicago Motor Club estimated that average daily expenses for a vacationing 
couple increased about $4. He advised travelers driving about 300 miles 
daily to plan to spend about $40 a day per couple. To stretch the vacation 
dollar, he recommended stopping early in the afternoon to find accommoda- 
tions at the desired price, in order to avoid being stuck with the "only 
thing left" at a high rate. 


* * * 


NEW OR NEWLY TESTED: 


Fla.) The floater shirt, which looks like a brightly colored sport shirt, 
is made of water-sealing cotton fabric that holds the air when it is wet. 
It is available in sizes for men, women, girls, boys, and children, in 
prices ranging from $9.95 for men, $8.95 for women, $7.95 for girls, boys, 
and children. It comes in solid colors, red, blue, orange, and beige, all 
in bright shades that will be readily seen in the water. In addition to 
the patented composition of the coating material of the shirt, there is a 
chemical packet in an inside zippered pocket that releases a harmless gas 
between the layers of cloth and causes inflation of the garment in seconds 
after the wearer falls into the water. It will keep the wearer afloat 
approximately 45 minutes. (Extra packets of chemicals are available at 40 
cents.) When tested by Consumers’ Research, it was found to be effective, 
requiring about 18 seconds to inflate sufficiently to float in adult man. 
It took 1 minute 20 seconds for the shirt to become fully inflated. At the 
end of 27 minutes, the shirt started to lose efficiency; after 35 minutes, 
it was necessary to blow air through a tube for continued use. The tube 
was found to be too short for easy handling. If it were 4 inches longer, 
it would be easier to use. The shirt had the disadvantage that its high 
buoyancy at the back tends to throw a person’s head and shoulders forward 
in the water; if a person were unconscious, this could result possibly in 
his being drowned by taking in water through nose and mouth. This fault 
could easily be corrected by a simple change in design. 


It’s not too early 


to start making up your Christmas gift list ! 


Quality is a matter of keen interest to discriminating consumers. Your 
friends who wish to make their purchases on the basis of the scientific 
tests and comparative evaluations carried out by the staff of Consumers’ 
Research will appreciate a subscription to CONSUMER BULLETIN and 
a copy of the latest edition of the big 224-page ANNUAL. 


Just fill out the order blank on the next page and return it with your 


check. We'll take care of the rest and will send an attractive announce- 
ment of your gift at the proper time. 
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WATCH OUT for those wrinkle-resistant cotton fabrics that have been 
finished by a process which uses N-methylol finishing agents. They may 
give off formaldehyde fumes that not only cause damage to crease-resistant 
cotton fabrics but which are a nuisance and a health hazard, particularly 
to store personnel and customers. The fumes are apparently caused when, in 
an attempt to cut corners, an afterwash following the resin treatment is 
omitted. One group of researchers recommends the search for a wrinkle- 
resistant finish that will not hydrolyze to produce the objectionable 


vapors. 


* * * 


FOOD ALLERGY can cause abdominal pain, a stuffy nose, and even mental 
dullness. That is the view of Dr. Walter C. Alvarez, formerly of the Mayo 
Clinic, who points out that Monday morning dullness in a child may be due 
to some food to which he is allergic that he ate on Sunday. Dr. Alvarez 
lists possible suspects as milk, pork, chocolate, candy, nuts, corn, egg, 


barley, and oranges. 


- =. @ 


THE NEW FORMULA SPRY that weighs 15 percent less than the standard 
shortening is under fire of the Food and Drug Administration, which has 
charged that the product is both adulterated and misbranded. The new 
"Light Spry" is a partially hydrogenated vegetable oil, with approximately 
22 percent of added nitrogen gas by volume. The Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration charges adulteration because the nitrogen was added supposedly 
to increase bulk and reduce the strength of the Lever Brothers product. 
There is a further charge that the claim that the product has "226 fewer 
calories per cup" is misleading because it fails to reveal that the product 
has the same calorie content as shortening on the basis of calories per 
gram, and that when used in frying, it would add the same amount of cal- 
ories to the fried foods as shortening generally. The charge is also made 
that the 14-oz. can of new light Spry simulates a one pound package. The 
spokesman for Lever Brothers claims that the addition of nitrogen produces 
a highly desirable product, and that a consumer panel of nearly 800 home- 
makers have shown a preference for the new product. It further denies that 
the increased nitrogen content is a technical adulteration. 


Consumer Bulletin WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
I am enclosing my check (or money order) for $_-_- . 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
[_} $7.00 (Canada & foreign, $7.20) for one year's 


subscription to Consumer Bulletin monthly (12 
issues) AND the new 1960-61 Annual Bulletin. 


Please enter my order as checked. 


GIFT FOR: 


1) $5.00 (Canada & foreign, $5.20) for one year's 
subscription to Consumer Bulletin monthly (2 


subscriptions, $9). 


f) Renewal | Annual 


_] $2.50 (Canada & foreign, $2.70) for a copy 
of the 1960-61 Annual Bulletin alone. 


GIFT FOR GIFT FROM 


Gift Card to read: 


Alll gift subscriptions to Consumer Bulletin will 
begin with the January issue unless we receive 
other instructions 11-60-S 
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ALL lovers of good coffee appreciate the aroma of 
freshly ground coffee. Of course, the shorter the 
time between grinding and brewing, the more of 
the aroma will remain to add to the pleasure of 
the beverage ind the better the coffee will taste 

The most common solution to the proble m ol 
ng fresh coffee is to have the coflee ground 


‘ry or supermarket or coffee merchant's 


1 
ne proce! | 


in i 
shop in the larger cities) at the time of pure hase 
4 much better solution for those who do not have 
access to coffee roasters that sell at retail, 
ut who really appreciate fresh coffee flavor and 
aroma, is to purchase fresh roasted coffee beans 
nd grind them at home as needed 
The old-fashioned hand-operated coffee mill is 
} 


still around | some homes, but recent vears 
these have yone out Oo} use lave become a part 
hine ive has pro 


the decor he modert 


ed reat 


y ady-ground, vacuum 


intities ol 
tor 


Iso av ttlable 1 mo 


for home use 


recently tested b 


lass ipphiance that was 


prepari the coftes 


brushed 
s low ited the motor 
iss jar which holds 
‘ans screws tight! 

ner grad 


cotiec 


various eri 
Phe actual grind 
rN this 


The yrouins 


Figure 2 
The fine grind is on the left, medium gr 


Figure 1 


Consumers’ Research found that the Autchen 


It took 


Atd mill performed very satisfactorily 
35 seconds to grind enough  extra-fine-grind 
vacuum) cofiee for 9 cups ind only 23 seconds 
for enough coarse grind tor 9 « ups of cofies bever 
age 

The graduated glass was checked against 
st indard ( oftec "$re winy ly stitute 's measure al d 
was found to he 

The KitchenAta Coffee Mill was subjected to 
{ onsumers Re search's regular tests for elec trical 
shock hazard. It is important that any electrical 
appliance which is used in the kitchen near water 
laucets, pipes, a d other good electrical grounds, 
be free from ar possible electrical hazards The 
1-9 mill, which | UL label passed all of 


CR’s electri | wtoril 


A. Recommended 


KitchenAid Coffee Mill, Model A-9 (|! 


Tro Ohio $27.95 1 


( rome 


> _Above are photos of sample grinds made with the KitchenAid coffee mill 
in the center, and coarse grind at the right 
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Craftsman First Lady Lady Sunbeam 
Lady Ronson Supreme Norelco Coquette 


Lady Schick Remington Princess 


Curtiss Pusher Model Airplane Structo Dishwasher 
Heathkit Electronic Lab Structo Washer -Dryer 
Spill and Spell Word Game Tantalizer 

Wright Cyclone Engine Kit 


and others 


Admiral RCA 

General Electric Sears 
Magnavox Sylvania 
Motorola Westinghouse 


Philco Zenith 


Adelaar Lady Manhattan 
Alice Stuart Macshore 
Bobbie Brooks Majestic 
Catalina Mary Lewis 
Haymaker Midge Grant 
Hollyvogue New Era 
Judy Bond Sacony 
Lady Hathaway Sears 

Ship 'n Shore 
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